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Pass the Pills, Pappy 


T HESE ARE the days when over-night experts 
are prescribing all sorts of pills to doctor up the 
air transport industry and get it back into good 
health. As has happened before when the airlines 
have been in financial troubles, most of the clinical 
analysis and the pill prescribing is based on false 
premises and hastily-drawn 

conclusions. 
Not to be outdone, the 


hy Civil Aeronautics Board has 
, iy just held its clinic, too. On 
/ 
, W. 





» August 19 with much ad- 
vance fanfare the CAB held 
office hours for a single day 
to take the temperature and 

feel the pulse of industry. There had been some 
hopes that perhaps the CAB was ready to sit down 
and discuss and consider the really major problems 
of the air transport industry, but such hopes were 
dissipated in short order. A few pills were doled out 
and the CAB seemed very pleased to get the session 
over with and bask in the limelight of national pub- 
licity for having come to some conclusion about a 
10% increase in fares. 

Meantime the airlines are on the receiving end of 
virtual “commands” from numerous sources to elim- 
inate free meals, to raise fares, to lower fares, to 
stop going to the public till for higher mail pay, to 
stop fighting the nonsked passenger carriers, to clean 
their houses, to fire more people, to stop being de- 
pendent on the government, to start to grow up, and 
so forth far into the night. The quack advice is 
drooling out all over the place. 

It would be much simpler to look sensibly at the 
record and think in terms of fundamentals. 


Before the war, mail pay was a large item of total 
airline revenue. For all of the trunklines, mail pay 
represented 25% of their total revenues in 1940, and 
239, in 1941. It is doubtless true that the public 
considers the airlines to be heavily subsidized today. 
The railroads and the lack of good airline industry 
public relations have largely contributed to this 
falss idea that the government’s mail pay is need- 
lessiy high and that the airlines are getting more 
fron. the public trough than they should. Evidently 
this idea has even been absorbed by some of the 
aviation press, too. 

If the airlines were getting a half, or a third, or 
a fourth of their revenues from mail pay, one might 
criticize with justice. But for the month of May, 


(Turn to page 8) 
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New President of C & S 


Sidney A. Stewart, executive vice president of Chicago and Southern 

Air Lines for the past two years, became company president on 

Aug. 19, succeeding Carleton Putnam, who founded the airline in 

1933. Putnam continues as chairman of the board and voting trustee 
of the company. (Story on page 16.) 
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SECONDARY CONTROL CABLE 


Jensiometer 


FOR LOW RANGE 


...more accurate low tension readings on 
control cables rigged as low as 15 to 20 lbs. 


CABLE TENSION 1004 
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STURGESS TENSIOMETER 


Designed to give absolute accuracy in testing low tension 
control cables, even when rigged as low as 15 to 20 pounds. 
Compact construction permits one-hand operation through 
small openings. A built-in indicator lock permits accurate 
reading after tensiometer has been removed from areas where 
the dial cannot be seen. 

The Sturgess Tensiometer dial indicator requires no zero 
resetting. This instrument, used in conjunction with the stand- 





EXCLUSIVE STURGESS FEATURES 
One-hand operation permits easy 
access to difficult rigging. 
Absolute accuracy on low tension 
cables. 

Built-in indicator lock permits dial 
readings after testing tension in 
blind spots. 

Requires no zero resetting. 

Packed in sturdy case with perma- 
nent conversion chart attached to lid 





ard high-tension tensiometer gives complete, accurate, cable 
tension from the lowest to the highest cable tension required. 


AY When ordering, specify control cable size and rig tension required. 


WC SCIENTIFIC CO. 


1430 GRANDE VISTA, LOS ANGELES 23, CALIF. » 25 STILLMAN STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIF. 
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Silver tray awarded 
fo the winner of 
the Goodyear Trophy Race. 


The Second 
Annual Goodyear Trophy Race 


At the National Air Races in Cleveland with the belief that competition will best 
September 4, 5 and 6, The Goodyear Tire serve to stimulate engineering progress, 
& Rubber Company will sponsor the second design research, and promote public interest 

annual Goodyear Trophy Race for light in light aircraft. Goodyear, Aviation 
airplanes with $25,000 in prizes. Products Division, Akron 16, Ohio 
Goodyear sponsors this race or Los Angeles 54, California. 
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Plaque presented 


to each pilot competing in AVIATI ©] N 
the Goodyear Trophy Race. PRODUCTS 





MORE AIRCRAFT LAND ON GOODYEAR ~ TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 





Fare Confusion: The domestic airline fare situation 
was confused last week following a conference of com- 
pany executives with CAB. Most carriers, however, 
seemed on the way to a 10% fare increase. (Page 13) 


Airline Finances Studied: The one government 
agency (RFC) which is empowered to make loans to air 
carriers has started work on a study of the financial 
condition of the air transport industry. Recommenda- 
tions for helping industry over financial hurdles will go 
to President Truman. (Page 14) 


Salesmanship Needed: The airlines are falling far 
short in developing the air cargo end of their business, 
according to A. M. Anzick, president of Airborne Perish- 
ables, Inc., and one of air cargo’s biggest boosters. 
(Page 19) 


Improved Oxygen Equipment: First official recog- 
nition of the inadequacy of the continuous flow, re- 
breather type of oxygen mask for crew members, now 
in use on most transports, has come from CAA. Air- 
lines and CAA are seeking improved equipment. (Page 
27) 


® 
VA Promises ‘Common Sense’ in GI Program 


Veterans Administration has decided against chang- 
ing its current policy that has brought much confusion 
in dealing with eligibility of veterans for GI flight train- 
ing, but has instructed field registrars to use “common 
sense” in administering the law. This was the gist of 
the information released by VA’s public relations office 
after field registrars had completed a four-day con- 
ference in Washington last month dealing with adminis- 
trative problems that have arisen since Congress 
amended the eligibility requirements for flight training 
courses. 

In view of VA’s decision to stand on the policy state- 
ment in Instruction Letter No. 1, field registrars are 
still faced with interpreting thé requirements of the 
“complete justification” clause. A VA public relations 
official said that under the “complete justification” 
clause a veteran would be required to show how he 
can benefit his present or future earning capacity 
through GI flight training. 


Rentzel Studies CAA Policies 


D. W. Rentzel, Administrator of Civil Aeronautics, last 
month made a thorough examination of CAA policies 
during a week-long meeting with CAA regional man- 
agers and deputy administrators. Basis for the con- 
ference was laid by Rentzel during an air tour of all 
the regional offices, including those in Hawaii and 
Alaska. “I am confident that a number of CAA policies 
will be more thoroughly defined as a result of this con- 
ference,” the Administrator stated. 


Role of States in Safety Enforcement 


Possible revision of CAA policy concerning role of 
states in enforcing air safety was subject of recent meet- 
ing of representatives of National Association of State 
Aviation Officials with Civil Aeronautics Administrator 
D. W. Rentzel. Policy agreed upon by CAA and NASAO 
in February, 1946, has worked out well in general, but 
Clarence F. Cornish, NASAO president, stated that 
experience acquired by the states indicates the need 
for some changes. Enforcement of both state and federal 


(Turn to page 6) 
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PERFECTING OW SCIENCE... 


When you see a jet propelled Air Force fighter or bomber plane speeding 
overhead . . . consider the time and effort taken to get it there. @ The 
REPUBLIC F-84 THUNDERJET first flew in February, 1946. Leading up to that 
important day, well over 500,000 engineering manhours were spent in putting 
together what was then known about the vexing problems of jet propulsion 
and high speed performance to create the first of these now-famous 600 mph 
jet fighters. @ Since then, several hundred Thunderjets have taken their 
place with various groups of the USAF ... Another half-million engineering 
manhours have added greatly to the performance and utility of the F-84... 
To keep abreast of changing operational techniques, more than 400 major 
design improvements have been made between the first prototype and 
today’s F-84C. @ And that’s not all. New jet developments, along with new 
experiences in actual Air Force operations, are expected to require at least 
300,000 engineering manhours per year, in order that the THUNDERJET will ie: 7 
consistently satisfy ground crews, pilots and commanders . . . maintaining its “i ». , y 
leadership among the modern planes assigned to guard our peace and security. A REC 


“This Is the Year of the Thunderjet”’ 
oe MmepCBie & aarn030.1 — 


Mabou yf the Webi Thundabelt» Uhaundoyet» XF-l2 
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safety regulations promises to place a heavy burden 
on the states and some state officials have indicated that 
they have neither the funds nor personnel to carry out 
the full program at this time. 


Thompson Jet Race Canceled 


Because Air Force officials believe that a closed- 
course race with jet aircraft is too dangerous, the 
Thompson jet race planned to be held during the 
National Air Races in Cleveland, Sept. 4-6, has been 
canceled. However, nine AF Lockheed F-80’s will par- 
ticipate in timed runs sponsored by the Allison Division 
of General Motors, which AF explained, is not actually 
a race. The F-80’s will simulate a timed interception 
problem. The Navy will enter jets, with a number of 
North American FJ-1 Furies taking part in the Bendix 
cross-country jet race. 


Sept. 15 Deadline for Clinic Policy Bills 


National Aeronautic Association has set Sept. 15 as 
deadline for submitting bills of policy for consideration 
at the Sixth National Aviation Clinic in Detroit, Oct. 
18-21. The policy bills will be submitted to a rules 
committee which will decide whether they are of suf- 
ficient importance to be presented to the Clinic. Pro- 
posals should be sent to R. M. Phelps, executive v.p. 
of NAA and Clinic director, in care of Aero Club of 
Michigan, Book Bldg., Detroit. 


Names in the News: 





Donald Nyrop, one-time assistant to a chairman of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board (L. Welch Pogue), has been 
named executive assistant to D. W. Rentzel, Adminis- 
trator of Civil Aeronautics ... James M. Landis, former 
chairman of CAB, and now associated with Joseph P. 
Kennedy in New York, has passed the District of 
Columbia bar examination, the first such examination 
he has taken. Landis, who is now a director of Colonial 
Airlines, said. he planned to practice in Washington 
from time to time... 


Dr. George P. Baker, former CAB vice-chairman and 
now professor at Harvard Business School, has been 
designated chairman of the Committee on’ Aeronautics 
of the Research and Development Board. The new 
committee was organized to handle those functions of 
the recently deactivated Aeronautical Board not already 
assumed by the Munitions Board .. . Brig. Gen. Donald 
L. Putt, deputy chief of engineering at Air Material 
Command headquarters, Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base, Dayton, O., will replace Maj. Gen. Laurence C. 
Craigie as AF director of research and development. 
Craigie will be transferred to Wright-Patterson as com- 
mandant of AF Institute of Technology ... 

Richard W. Millar will retire as chairman of board of 
Northrop Aircraft, as soon as successor is elected, in 
order to devote greater portion of time to non-aviation 
activities. He will remain as a director member of 
executive committee and chairman of finance com- 
mittee... 


Personal Plane News: 





Shipment of 868 personal aircraft by 11 companies dur- 
ing July was reported by Personal Aircraft Council of 
Aircraft Industries Association. Included were 424 four- 
place planes and 444 two and three-place planes, with 
total value of $3,234,000. Largest shipper in dollar value 
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was Cessna Aircraft Co. with 248 sales of five models 
totaling $995,000; Beech Aircraft Corp. was second with 
83 Bonanzas valued at $663,000. The July shipments 
brought totals for first seven months of year to 4,725 
commercial sales, valued at $18,154,000. 

Atlas Aircraft Co., recently formed in Los Angeles, last 
month announced a price tag of $2,995 FAF on a new all 
metal four-place plane. The low price gave rise to con- 
siderable skepticism in the industry, since it is generally 
regarded as a good rule-of-thumb to calculate personal 
plane costs at about $7 per pound, and the new craft has 
empty weight of 2,082 pounds. Max B. Harlow, Atlas 
president and designer of the plane, brushed off doubts 
that the plane can be manufactured at the price quoted 
by explaining it was designed for price and that much 
of it can be “bench made” in sections. Significant in the 
Atlas announcement was statement that dealer franchises 
and maintenante operations would go forward ahead 
of production, suggesting that at least part of the fin- 
ancing is expected to come from dealers. 

Aeronca Aircraft Corp. has made price cuts ranging 
from $170 to $400 per plane, with new prices as follows 
(FAF Middletown, Ohio): Model 15AC Sedan, $4,395, 
reduction of $400; Model 11CC Super Chief, $2,585, down 
$190; Model 7DC Champion, $2,495, down $170. 

Texas Engineering and Manufacturing Co. announced 4 
$500 increase in price of both models of the Swift 125 
New prices are $4,495 deluxe, $3,995 standard. 


International 





Nene-Viking Jet Flight Appraised 


Caution should be used in appraising the recent 3- 
minute flight of the British Nene-Viking flight from 
London to Paris. Although hailed in some quarters 4 
heralding a new era in jet transportation, those clos¢ 
to the operation received warning rather than _ hope 
from the results. 

It has emphasized the need for designing airplanes 
to meet the jet engine demands. The low drag fusel- 
age and wings which mark jet aircraft design are 4 
necessary counterpart to jet performance. The modified 
Nene-Viking which made the “historic” flight had but 
a 270-mile range with under one hour endurance. Fuel 
consumption was so high that it caused mary je 
optimists to take another look at conventional recipro- 
cating engines and compound diesel development: 

Most outstanding accomplishment of the flight wil! 
probably be to spur interest in the design of transport 
crafts which can utilize the potentials of jet pow 


British Airlines Show Traffic Increase 


The three British airlines—British Overseas Air vays, 
British European Airways, and British South Am: rican 
Airways—showed increases in all classes of tra in 
financial year April, 1947, to March, 1948, the Mi istry 
of Civil Aviation reports. MCA listed following f :ures 
(1946-47 in parentheses): BOAC—passenger niles 
296,054,000 (275,569,000); freight ton miles  7,2-'1,00 
(5,631,000); mail ton miles 7,215,000 (5,996,000). 

BEA—passenger miles 122,475,000 (30,035,000); sight 
ton miles 1,559,000 (477,000); mail ton miles 5 3,000 
(307,000) 

BSAA—passenger miles 51,512,000 (31,496,000) f. eight 
ton miles 2,975,000 (1,115,000); mail ton miles 9 8,000 
(783,000). 

Too much weight should not be given to the con part 
son with the previous year, however, since the sp 1eres 
of operations varied over the period. 
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Introducing 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 


To impress upon business the full concept of air 


th 


transportation, and to stimulate more compre- 
hensive use of air transport, American Airlines 
has introduced and . publicized its Airconomy 
Plan. The plan is based on the application of air 
transportation (air shipping, air travel and air 
mail), to the complete business operation. 

We believe this plan will awaken management 
to its first real opportunity in decades to modern- 


» AIRCONOMY PLAN 


ize transportation and communications policy. 
And we believe that its introduction at this time 
is particularly important, because it opens a 
doorway to new profits in a time of high pro- 
duction costs and a “buyers” market.” 

New vitality and economy in distribution and 
merchandising can be the key to better busi- 
ness—and these can be attained by air trans- 
portation. 


The three .aspects of the Airconomy Plan 
TRAVEL BY AIR 


SHIP BY AIR 


Shipper and consignee profit by 
day-in, day-out use of Airfreight. 
Merchandise gets to market when 
it’s wanted. Turnover is quickened, 
inventory losses averted. 








The company and the individual 
benefit from air travel. Valuable 
man-hours are saved. Personal con- 
tacts are increased. More and bet- 
ter work is done. 


MAIL BY AIR 





Sending bills and all correspond- 
ence by air speeds paper work and 
increases rate of capital turnover. 
Order-to-delivery-to-payment pe- 
riod is shortened. 





AMERICAN AIRLINES 


AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC. * AMERICAN OVERSEAS AIRLINES, INC. 






EDITORIAL 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 


1948, after the Big Five domestic trunklines had re- 
ceived a higher mail rate, here are the percentages of 
total revenues which came from mail pay: American, 
5.4%; Eastern, 2.8%; Northwest, 5.9%; TWA, 8.2%; 
and United, 6.2%. And the total mail percentage for 
all 18 domestic airlines, which includes some sec- 
ondary lines with relatively high mail pay, was 6.9% 
for the month of May. 

Where is this “subsidy” everyone’s talking and 
writing about? Where is the “government till,” what- 
ever that may be? The airlines are carrying tremen- 
dous amounts of mail between hundreds of cities in 
the U. S., and take less than 7% of their revenues 
for this valuable service. Anyone who talks about 
“dependence” on the government is grossly unin- 
formed. In a period of great national inflation, the 
airline mail pay has dropped from 25% in 1940 to 
under 7% in 1948. Here, at least, is a fundamental 
problem of airlines economics worth talking about. 


HEN THERE is another curious idea afoot. It 

is that the scheduled airlines are very, very 
naughty and out of order when they protest the con- 
tinued existence of nonscheduled passenger carriers 
who are taking the easy road of hauling full plane 
loads of passengers across the country at low fares. 
There is an idea that this skimming the cream is 
jolly good fun and good old competition in the 
American way and that the CAB should certificate 
the nonskeds in order to bring scheduled airlines 
to their senses. Such tripe and nonsense actually ap- 
peared in an aviation magazine. 

The nonscheduled air cargo field is something else 
again, but in the passenger field Congress has gone 
the full limit in laying out a program for the de- 
velopment of a strong national airline network. The 
scheduled carriers struggled for years before their 
existence was finally stabilized in 1938. They have 
struggled at great time and expense to extend their 
route structures. All of a sudden the existing system 
is faced with stiff competition by new and small 
operators who got into the field not through appli- 
cations and hearings and oral arguments and all of 
the other legal proceedings, but through exemption 
orders and surplus airplanes. 

One editor naively compares the air transport busi- 
ness to selling pickles and breakfast food when ad- 
vocating the legalizing of the nonskeds, then asks, 
“Why is the scheduled air transport business any 
different?” Lord save us. Why is there an Interstate 
Commerce Commission, a Civil Aeronautics Board, 
a Maritime Commisson and a Federal Communica- 
tons Commission? Since when is a public utility on 
the same status as a gas station or a hot dog stand? 

It is true that the scheduled carriers have shown 
a large degree of inaction and lack of initiative in 
exploring second-class air coach service, all probably 
due to the multitude of postwar economic and op- 
erating problems, but the solution to today’s ills 
won’t come from certificating cut-rate nonskeds 
which carry few or none of the responsibility of 
certificated point-to-point carriers. The volume of 
business being carried by the nonskeds at low fares 
is impressive enough, however, for the scheduled 
lines to explore ways and means of offering second- 
class service at lower than their now-prevailing fares. 


—_ JUST recently there has arisen a hue and 
cry about complimentary meals served to airline 
passengers. In 1947 the 18 trunklines took in $357, 
367,000 total revenues. They lost $20,753,000. So 
somebody gets the idea of how the airlines are doing 
things wrong and looks up the cost of meals. The 
total happens to be just half of the industry loss. 
Quick arithmetic, and bingo! The day is saved. 
Eliminate all free meals pronto. It’s just as neat and 
quick as that. So they say. 

It’s true enough that meals cost money. Quite a bit 
of money. But in 1947 the cost of meals was just 
2%2% of total airline expenses, so it might seem that 
the fuss over meal cost is a little out of proportion 
to the major problems such as sharply reduced mail 
pay, launching of new equipment, grounding of air- 
planes, sharply increased fuel costs, and much 
greater taxation and airport terminal costs. Also we 
think it quite fallacious to assume that the $10, 
000,000 spent for free meals in 1947 could be erased 
automatically simply by charging for them. Meals 
still have to be ordered, cooked, processed, packed, 
loaded, and served. 

Passengers have been led to assume that the cost 
of a meal is included in the price of the ticket, the 
ticket being in the first class bracket to start with. 
Meals are a part of passenger service. Start charging 
for meals and the customer is going to be choosy 
and demanding. Railroads and steamships have 
ample larder and storage space. Airlines don’t have. 
Most passengers might as well settle for paying for 
meals if the fares are lowered. They won’t relish 
being nicked for a higher fare and a meal charge on 
top of that. And charging for meals means a com- 
plicated set of orders, personnel, and the like, that 
will burn up part of the over-all passenger service 
cost. There is much that can be done on the meal 
situation, but it isn’t a bingo game, and it isn’t the 
cure-all by any means. 

When the airline troubles boil down to funda- 
mentals, the record of accomplishment is good. Man- 
agement, by and large, has done a good job of lower- 
ing operating costs or keeping them far under the 
inflationary trend. Take Braniff Airways as one ex- 
ample. The operating cost per revenue passenger 
mile was 7.54c in 1941, but it is 6.57c¢ today, a better 
record than any industry in America can produce. 
Braniff’s cost per revenue ton mile dropped from 
68.21c to 57.61c in 1947. 

In 1941 Braniff needed a 50.23% passenger load 
factor to break even, including mail pay. For the 
first six months of 1948, it needed a 60.55% !oad 
factor to break even. Without mail pay and o 
incidental revenue, Braniff needed 77.56% load 
tor in 1941, needs only a 67.39% load factor toviay. 
These figures in themselves show a vast opera:ing 
economy and improvement. Due to mechaniza ion 
and streamlined procedures every Braniff employee 
in the first six months produced 10,012 revenue ton 
miles per month, but in 1941 this figure was «nly 
6,808. In 1948 the revenue passenger miles per °m- 
ployee averaged 90,024, but only 61,648 in 1941 

The record of increased operating efficiency .nd 
economy is excellent despite sharply increased cv sts. 
There are troubles aplenty, but this is not the t me 
for pills, it is time for rational and informed analysis. 

Wayne W. Parrisii 
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These Curtiss propeller 
ealures are serice-proved 


CURTISS AUTOMATIC 
SYNCHRONIZATION — It “gears” 


the speed of all engines electrically 
under the control of a single cockpit 
lever . . . eliminates noisy, tiring, 
off-rhythm engine “beat” 

assures greater passenger 
comfort ... frees flight 
crew for other duties. 


They have accumulated flying time on leading 
types of aircraft .. . over all air routes. 
Curtiss first introduced to service use 
automatic synchronization, reverse thrust and 
hollow steel blades—three great propeller 
developments. Each of these features has 
been service-proved on commercial and 
military aircraft. Each is daily 

adding more flying time. Here are the 
service-proved facts about . . . 


CURTISS REVERSE THRUST — 


It provides the smooth, air-cushioned 
landing that makes the trip end comfortably 
for the passenger . . . provides effective 
braking on wet, icy runways for 

greater safety. And for more 

economical operation, Curtiss reverse 

thrust permits backing and 

maneuvering without ground 

assistance ... reduces brake 

and tire wear. 


CURTISS HOLLOW STEEL BLADES 


Save money flying or landing. Their strong, 


tough, hollow steel construction, their 
precision production by over 100 separate 
operations assure maximum resistance 

to erosion or abrasion even under 
extreme climatic or operating conditions. 


A PRODUCT OF 


PROPELLER DIVISION curtiss YQY wricht CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 


FIR in F BHT 


CURTISS ececrerc rrorewers 
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“For flying fish, Mr. Walton? 
Not at the height we fly!” 


“Naturally, sir—like all ‘compleat anglers’—you 
don’t want to miss the slightest chance of adding 
a new fish to your record. But I’m afraid you'd 
find trolling in our slip stream rather disappointing! 


“Air travel, though, as many of our passengers are 
finding, does offer exciting new prospects to keen 
sportsmen. Speedbird Routes now bring so many of 
the world’s finest rivers, lakes and hunting territories 
into easy vacation range. 


“Suppose, for instance, that—early this morning 


—you were big game fishing off Bermuda. By BOAC’s 
connecting service, you could still be on this Speed- 
bird . . . and angling again, to-morrow evening, in 
your favourite English stream! 


“What’s more, within six days by Speedbird, you 
might be playing one of those giant New Zealand 
‘rainbows’, more than 10,000 miles away! 


“Yes, sir, we can land you swiftly and surely in any 
of 5 continents. We've cast a long line by Speedbird 


’ 3 


‘over the Atlantic and across the world’. 


SPEEDBIRD SERVICE... Over the Atlantic...and Across the World 


Twenty-nine years’ flying experience—with eleven yea 
experience over the North Atlantic. Seventy-two thousand miles 
Speedbird Routes. Over 100 ‘million miler’ BOAC Speedbird Captai 

LONDON from NEW YORK or MONTREAL 

From Via Doys of Week One Way Pound 
NEW YORK GLASGOW MON., THURS., SAT. $350.00 $630." 
NEW YORK SHANNON SUN., TUES., FRI. $350.00 $630." 
MONTREAL GLASGOW MON., WED., FRI. $336.00 $604 

Fares to Scotland or Ireland are slightly less 
YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT IS OUR LOCAL OFFICE 


Information and Sotto also at most airline offices, or at BOAC, 420 Madis«” 
Avenue, New York !7, 


TISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


Routes to Australia, New Zealand and South Africa in association with Qantas Empire Airways Limited, Tasman Empire Airwoy 
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BACKGROUND & TRENDS 


Fare Publicity: Airline sales efforts will not be aided 
by the CAB-industry session in Washington on Aug. 19. 
Previous announcements of fare increases received little 
press publicity, but the special CAB conference devoted 
primarily to discussion of fares and free meals got 
record amount of front-page attention. Despite CAB 
effort to solve complex problems in single day, the fare 
situation is chaotic (see page 13) and some airlines will 
stand by and let competitors act first. 


Disappointing Traffic: Compared with previous years, 
summer business has been generally disappointing for a 
number of the domestic airlines. Indicative of traffic drop 
is United Air Lines’ report that revenue passenger miles 
in July were down about 10% from June and more than 
two million below July, 1947. 


Legal Test: CAB’s legal powers may be in for im- 
portant test in the Standard Air Lines appeal to the 
U. S. Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia. 
Letters of registration issued to irregular carriers always 
include a warning that CAB may suspend the letter at 
any time. CAB feels it has full authority to do this, 
but the power has never been tested in a court prior 
to the current Standard case. 


Bad Inheritance: Present CAB members are in- 
heritors of difficult economic situation resulting from 
way their predecessors allowed non-certificated carriers 
to do extensive cut-rate business under Economic Regu- 
lation 292.1. Observers point out that entire problem 
could have been prevented if CAB had not been so 
generous with its exemption authority. 


Military Transports: The Berlin crisis has driven 
home to some U. S. military leaders this country’s seri- 
ous lack of an adequate military air transport fleet to 
meet international emergencies. Indications are that 
when Defense Secretary Forrestal reviews procurement 
plans this month he will restore the $197,000,000 for 
Air Force plane procurement which he cut back in May, 
and at least a portion of Naval aviation’s $100,000,000 
cutback. AF is looking hard for transport plane funds, 
nay be expected to allocate a sizeable slice of any re- 
tored funds for transports, both two and four engined 


types. 


Parce! Post Timetable: While inauguration of do- 
estic air parcel post service on Sept. 1 commands major 
tention at present, Post Office Dept. is moving ahead 
extension of international air parcel post throughout 
rld. Probable timetable for new international service 
cludes Sept. 4 to South America, Sept. 11 to Orient. 

»pecial rates on printed matter to Europe may start 
out, Sept. 18. 


Constellations Favored: Elimination of the need for 
ew training program, new maintenance and overhaul 
t-up, and spare parts inventory were important. factors 
volved in Eastern Air Lines’ decision to buy more 
nstellations instead of new twin-engined aircraft (see 
ge 16). Eddie Rickenbacker believes Constellations 
EAL service pattern better than twin-engined planes 
ailable, also feels that DC-3’s are good for at least 
e more years. 


Consolidated Maintenance: Success of Colonial and 
( apital Airlines arrangement for one line doing station 
aintenance of both is likely to influence other carriers 
to trying similar plan. TWA and American Airlines 
ake a likely combination for this purpose at Wash- 
iigton, 
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Fewer Mechanics Needed: American Airlines’ lay- 
off of maintenance personnel in New York is not the 
sole result of low passenger traffic but rather reflects 
maintenance savings brought about by faster airplanes 
which complete close to two schedules per unit of time 
compared with the DC-3. This sharply reduces main- 
tenance requirements. 


Improved Safety: Passenger fatality rate of the U. 
S. carriers, domestic and international, for the first 
quarter of 1948 was 0.7 per 100 million passenger miles 
as compared to 0.9 for the same period during 1947. 


Challenge Withdrawn: Continental Air Lines has 
withdrawn its challenge to other carriers to participate 
in an On-Time operations contest on an industry-wide 
basis because of an insufficient number of entrants to 
make the contest worthwhile. Airlines declining to 
enter gave a variety of reasons for so doing. Continental 
will continue with its own system-wide On-Time 
contest. 


In Reverse: It is unlikely that the CAA and ATA 
will arrive at common agreement on the formula which 
should be used for computing landing distances on air- 
planes equipped with reversible pitch propellers at this 
time. Rich fuel mixtures accompanying propeller re- 
versing at altitudes above 3,000 feet which cause the 
engine to stall represent the most serious obstacle to 
general acceptance. When this problem is solved like- 
lihood is that individual airplanes will be subjected to 
tests for final credit determination with no fixed formula 
resulting, 


Central Reservations: Look for developments in 
establishment of central reservations system for all the 
scheduled airlines. Actual use may be several years 
off but important basic policies are now under ‘ dis- 
cussion. 


Hollywood Headache: Universal Pictures, with 
minimum of imagination, is planning production of “Air 
Crash”, which is supposed to show how CAB investigators 
uncover causes of accidents. Judging from the title and 
past products, the Hollywood touch should provide a 
major headache for the airlines. 


Prefers His Own: British passenger service is far 
superior to that in U. S., Sir Miles Thomas, deputy 
chairman of BOAC, recently said in an interview with 
Flight, British publication. Sir Miles, who had just re- 
turned to England from a U. S. trip, reportedly de- 
clared that stewardesses in U. S. were not so well 
trained or as courteous as BOAC’s, also that pilots were 
more “ham” in handling their aircraft. 


Honolulu First: Pan American Airways, which ex- 
pects to have four Boeing 377 Stratocruisers in operation 
this winter, has decided to put them into service on its 
Honolulu run first—San Francisco to Honolulu to Los 
Angeles to Honolulu to San Francisco. 


Case Histories: Beech Aircraft Corp. is emphasizing 
“case histories” in its Bonanza sales campaign. Since 
January, 1947, a total of 364 stories about how Bonanza 
owners use their planes have been run in the newsy 
house organ, The Log, which Beech distributes around 
the world. This type of sales promotion has been 


effective. 


Changing Name: All American Aviation, Inc., is 
expected to change its name to All American Airways, 
Inc., at this month’s stockholders meeting. 








photographing job. Next morning we loaded my 





i away, for an equally big job there. 


“The net result was completion of two jobs in two days, 
plus several contacts for future business. Gas and oil cost 
$12.85. Two comfortable, restful hour-and-a-half flights 
instead of two days of hard driving on the road. Many 
of my clients are off regularly scheduled routes, and 
public transportation would not serve us. 





“T know of a manufacturer in Los Angeles, a doctor in New 
York, and an engineer in Texas who, with their Bonanzas, 
have tripled the area they can see to personally—and at great 
personal profit. The Bonanza certainly is a revolutionary 
new kind of business machine.” 





@ A note on your company letterhead will bring an 
informative brochure on “The Air Fleet of American 
Business.” Write today to Beech Aircraft Corporation, 

Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A. 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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“Does Bonanza travel pay? 


I tagoles- my Cusinesd-/" 


.. + reports wee *, Yarnall Richie, industrial photographer 


“In my 4-place Bonanza the other day, my assistants and 

I flew the 250 miles from Tulsa to Madill in 1' hours. 
Between 2 p.m. and sunset | completed a big oil refinery 
500 


pounds of equipment and hopped to Longview, 225 miles 


Top speed, 184 mph 
Cruising speed, 172 mph 
Range, 750 miles 


BEECHCRAFT 


ONANZA 
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Airline Fare Situation Chaotic 


After CAB-Industry Session 


By Dante. S. Wentz II 


The domestic airline fare situation was 
chaotic last week, and no one could 
predict just where the fares would 
settle. 

Presidents of most of the nation’s 16 
major trunk airlines gathered in closed 
meeting with the five members of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board on Aug. 19 to 
talk over the industry’s economic plight. 
At the close of the meeting they heard 
CAB announce its position: the situation 
today “justifies, in fact requires, a 10% 
increase in passenger fares.” 

The Board hoped the “Big Five” 
would raise their fares and that com- 
panies competing with their systems 
would match the increases. However, 
the fare problem was not nearly as 
simple as CAB had apparently hoped. 

The industry was not at all in agree- 
ment that higher fares would improve 
business. 

After the meeting, CAB Chairman 
Joseph J. O'Connell, Jr., told the press 
what the Board had recommended to 
the airline heads, adding that he had 
“every reason to believe” they would 
go along with CAB’s wishes. He ex- 
lained that CAB wanted to suggest a 
‘ourse of conduct to the industry. 


Industry Divided. It turned out that 
fostern, Northwest, TWA and United 
wanted 10% higher fares; American Air- 

es did not. C. R. Smith, AA’s Board 
‘*hairman, said his company had no in- 
ntion of seeking any rate higher than 

per mile. 

Some of the smaller airlines felt 

ther fares would do more harm than 

od. Others said they were willing to 
the experiment. 

One company hinted that it would 

obably try a day-coach type service 

a substantially reduced fare. Some 

uld probably wait to file their new 

iffs until the course of events be- 
me a great deal more certain. 

CAB’s conference with the carriers 

gan hopefully with a five-point agenda 

vering (1) passenger fare increases; 

) free meals aloft; (3) schedule and 

id factor control; (4) joint use of 

‘ilities and personnel; and (5) indus- 

y cooperation aimed at increasing traf- 

At day’s end, the meeting had spent 

% of its time on the first two items, 

vered the remainder only in passing. 

\B asked the carriers to think about 

bjects not covered and send in their 
comments. A further meeting might 
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Fares at a Glance 


As of noon, Aug. 25 the domes- 
tic airline fare situation was as 
follows, as shown in tariffs on file 
with CAB: 

American Airlines, effective Sept. 
1, would equalize all fares at about 
6c per mile and eliminate DC-6 
differentials. American’s Monday- 
Tuesday-Wednesday promotional 
fare was filed in separate tariff. 

Northwest, effective Sept. 12, 
would provide an increase which, 
with a recent upward adjustment, 
would raise basic fares to the 
levels proposed by United and 
TWA, the two adjustments taken 
together amounting to an increase 
of about 10%. All round-trip dis- 
counts and 5% penalty refunds 
when flights are more than’ 30 
minutes late would be cancelled. 

TWA would increase all basic 
fares 10% on Sept. 1, retaining the 
fare differential for Constellation 
service. TWA had indicated it was 
preparing a 5% round-trip dis- 
count, but this had not yet been 
filed with CAB. 

United Air Lines would increase 
all basic fares 10% on Sept. 1, re- 
taining fare differential for DC-6 
service. United announced a 5% 
round-trip discount plan, but this 
had not been filed with CAB. 











be held to 
points. 

O’Connell said CAB would approve 
10% increase tariffs already filed by 
TWA and United. He explained that 
the general industry action called for by 
CAB would not result in an “across the 
board” increase because some non-com- 
petitive routes whose fares are now 
above the general industry level of 
5.6c per mile would not be touched. 

He declined to comment on Ameri- 
can’s plan to raise all fares to the pres- 
ent 6c level of its DC-6 fares, coupled 
with a promotion tariff providing special 
rates on Monday, Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday of each week. O’Connell stated 
flatly that CAB felt the price differential 
on DC-6 trips should be retained for 
the time being. 

Smith Replies. This produced a quick 
reply from American Airlines’ C. R. 
Smith, who stated that press reports to 


take up the undiscussed 
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the contrary, there had been no general 
agreement between Board and airlines 
at the meeting. He added that Ameri- 


can had not “entered into any such 
agreement or that it has any intention 
of doing so.” 

AA’s present fares are 6c per mile 
for DC-6 and 5.5c per mile for other 
flights. Smith said AA would agree to 
equalizing all fares at 6c per mile. But 
this could not be done if CAB wanted to 
keep the differential for DC-6 and Con- 
stellation trips. 

“It is our firm belief,” Smith said, 
“that any general fare increase beyond 
the level of 6c per mile will place our 
fare structure in the area of diminishing 
returns. In addition to resisting any 
fare increase beyond a 6c level, Ameri- 
can Airlines is seeking permission of the 
Board to institute a ‘family package,’ the 
effect of which is to make substantial 
reductions in the cost of air transporta- 
tion on Monday, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, days of the week when the load 
factor is lower than on other days. 

“This plan in the opinion of the com- 
pany will produce additional income and 
at the same time bring air transportation 
within the cost reach of a greater num- 
ber of people.” 

Commenting on an industry-wide hike 
in fares, Smith added, “American recog- 
nized the need of the air carriers for 
additional revenue but in our opinion we 
would not secure additional revenue by 
encouraging passenger price resistance 
and ‘pricing ourselves out of the market. 
We told the Civil Aeronautics Board 
yesterday that we would take in less 
money at 6%4c than at 6c and there- 
fore we opposed raising air fares above 
6< per mile.” 

There were indications last week that 
CAB Chairman O’Connell would call a 
follow-up session of the “Big Five” air- 
lines for further discussion. 


Free Meal Issue. The touchy ques- 
tion of free meals was also discussed 
at the meeting. O’Connell told the press 
that if CAB had to make a decision to- 
day, “we would have voted—at least a 
majority of the Board—to end free 
meals.” 

A Board exhibit purported to show 
that the $20,900,000 loss for 1947 might 
have been cut to $9,900,000 without free 
meals, The airlines were not all con- 
vinced that free meals should or even, 
perhaps, could be cut out. CAB will 
think over the problem further and will 
then “let the carriers know” what it 
comes up with. Airlines will send CAB 
their comments on agenda items not dis- 
cussed at the meeting. 

W. A. Patterson, president of United 
Air Lines, was quick to react to the 
meal issue. Regardless of what other 
airlines may do, United does not intend 
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to make a separate charge for meals on 
its planes, he said. 

“I can’t understand how anybody 
could be so naive as to believe. meals 
are not included in the price of the 
passenger’s ticket,” he explained. “Meals 
have always been included in the price 
of our tickets and we intend to continue 
serving them without a separate charge. 
They have become part and parcel of 
our standard of service and have proved 
immensely popular with passengers. 

“Furthermore, they cost us only two- 
tenths of a cent per passenger mile, 
which is negligible as compared with 
other costs also included in the ticket.” 

American and TWA later joined 
United in opposing the idea of charging 
for, meals aloft. 

O’Connell would not make any guesses 
on the probable economic effects of the 
fare increase, but the inference was 
strong that it would not wipe out 1948 
losses. He thought the conference was 
desirable and helpful and said he “would 
like to believe the general effect was 
good.” Referring to the airlines, he 
said: “The next move is up to them.” 


Mixed Reaction. Industry reaction 
was that the meeting did some good 
even though results were not quite as 
positive as O’Connell indicated to the 
press. Many airline men were surprised 
that the chairman spoke as though the 
fare increase would actually come about, 
since CAB had not asked the airlines 
for opinions on what they are going to 
de and would have ¢onsiderakle diffi- 
culty in making any increase manda- 
tory. He told the closed meeting that 
all CAB could do would be to suggest, 
but he spoke to the press in more posi- 
tive terms. 

Actually more airlines opposed an in- 
crease than favored it. At least nine 
companies at the meeting favored no 
increase, although some said they would 
go along if necessary. Six companies 
were definitely in favor of an increase. 
Five companies opposed charging for 
meals; ten favored the proposition. Of 
the latter, some wondered how a work- 
able charge system could be set up. 

It seemed generally agreed that CAB 
got some idea of how the industry has 
kept seat-mile and ton-mile costs down 
despite generally rising prices, and how 
mail pay plays a relatively small role 
in total revenues. 


RFC Studies Air Finances 


The Reconstruction Finance Corp.— 
the one government agency which is 
empowered to make loans to air car- 
riers—started work last week on a study 
of the financial condition of the air 
transport industry with a view of 
recommending to President Truman ways 
and means of helping the industry over 
its present financial hurdles. 

Great significance was attached to the 
fact that the President had ordered the 
study. It came closely on the heels of 
the decision of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board to call a conference of airline 
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heads on the question of passenger fares 
and costs. 

Assigned to do the task for RFC, 
Morris Levinson, chief of the transpor- 
tation branch, said a working arrange- 
ment would be effected whereby CAB 
would furnish RFC with considerable 
dsta concerning airline operations. 

Heads of RFC, CAB, and Budget Bu- 
reau had been called to the White House 
Aug. 12 after which the White House is- 
sued a statement which said: “The Pres- 
ident indicated that he was extremely 
interested in finding means by which 
this industry could obtain the types of 
financing best suited not only to its im- 
mediate requirements but also. to its 
long term development. In view of 
the experience of the RFC in the fi- 
nancial field together with its close 
working relationship with private fi- 
nancial institutions he requested the cor- 
poration to study this matter for the 
purpose of placing before him at an 
eerly date an appraisal of the situation 


together with its recommendation. The 
President also requested the CAB and 
the Director of the Budget to assist the 
RFC in this study.” 


One main motivating factor common 
to both the CAB-airline conference and 
the White House meeting was the fact 
that the country’s airlines lost $20,- 
900,000 in 1947. Figures for 1948 were 
no better, indeed probably worse, with 
2 $14,000,000 operating loss through May 
Some sources said several larger air- 
lines actually lost money even during 
July, an unheard-of thing in an in- 
dustry whose summer months usually 
underwrite wintertime losses. 


Action Welcomed. The President's 
action won immediate acclaim from air- 
line leaders, W. A. Patterson, president 
of United, said: “We welcome a study 
by such a capable agency as the RFC. 
Time is of the essence and if promptly 
undertaken, such a study cannot help 
but produce constructive results.” 





Air Mail Subsidy a 


Air mail payments to the domestic 
scheduled airlines are not only far 
from being in the subsidy class but 
comprise a very minor share of 
operating revenues, an AMERICAN 
AVIATION survey for the first five 
months of 1948 reveals. 

Mail pay represented less than 10% 
of total revenues for the entire in- 
dustry which includes a number of 
secondary airlines receiving relatively 
high mail pay, and includes mail pay 
increases for the “Big Five.” 

Mail pay for the five major com- 
panies was as low as 2.5% of total 
revenue for Eastern in February to 
a high of 8% for TWA in May, ex- 
cept for the month of March when 
retroactive payments were made to 
TWA, Northwest and United which 


American Airlines Jan. 
Total Operating Rev. $4,531,565 
Mail Revenue .......... 204,795 
% Mail of total ...... 4.5% 

Eastern 
Total Operating Rev. $5,365,889 
Mail Revenue .......... 138,683 
% Mail of total ...... 2.6% 

Northwest 
Total Operating Rev. $1,212,733 
Mail Revenue .......... 103,445 
% Mail of total ...... 8.6% 

TWA 
Total Operating Rev. $4,406,045 
Mail Revenue .......... 378,302 
% Mail of total ...... 8.6% 

United 
Total Operating Rev. $4,087,940 
Mail Revenue .......... 261,675 
% Mail of total ...... 64% 


All Domestic Trunklines 
Total Operating Rev. 
Mail Revenue 
% Mail of total 


1,988,647 
7.6% 





1948 (Domestic operations) 


$26,126,359 $23,839,822 


Myth, Study Shows 


boosted mail revenue abnormally for 
that month. 

Impression has been gaining ground 
that mail pay represents as much as 
a third of airline revenues, whereas 
the actual figure is less than one- 
tenth. But in 1940 the airlines as a 
whole received 25% of their revenues 
in mail pay, and in 1941 the per- 
centage was 23%. Since then the per- 
centage has declined sharply. 

The following tabulation reflects 
higher mail pay under the new rate 
for American and Eastern beginning 
in April, and for TWA, Northwest 
and United beginning with March, 
with the March mail pay figure in- 
cluding retroactive pay for January 
and February. 


Feb. March April May 
$4,177,168 $5,285,906 $6,342,308 $7,939,060 
201,943 224,620 312,836 424,944 
4.8% 4.2% 4.9% 5.4% 
$5,564,891 $6,807,096 $6,042,892 $5,390,478 
141,164 182,204 156,637 152,468 
2.5% 2.7% 2.6% 2.8% 
$1,070,287 $1,427,858 $1,701,653 $2,001,877 
97,523 175,564 125,381 119,335 
9.1% 12.3% 7TA% 5.9% 
$3,813,488 $4,854,349 $4,725,975 $5,073,567 
352,567 844,225 412,417 413,784 
9.2% 17.4% 8.7% 8.2% 
$3,808,010 $4,704,549 $5,564,465 $6,784,023 
283,038 602,581 386,047 422,724 
7.4% 12.8% 6.9% 6.2% 


$29,719,165 $32,118,543 $35,422,855 
1,845,328 2,849,447 2,623,150 2,442,721 
7.7% 9.6% 8.2% 6.9% 
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“I am sure,” said C. R. Smith, chair- 
man of the board of American Airlines, 
‘that those in the industry will welcome 
the study proposed by the President as 
being constructive in intention and it 
offers opportunity for all to work to- 
gether and find the answers which will 
permit U. S. air transportation to be 
maintained on a level of good strength 
and efficiency.” 

Warren Lee Pierson, chairman of the 
hoard of TWA and Sigmund Janas, 
president of Colonial, were others who 
publicly endorsed the President’s move. 

Time would tell to what extent RFC 
would recommend that it get into the 
airline financial picture. To date it 
has only one outstanding loan involving 
an air carrier—Western Air Lines. 

New legislation passed by the 80th 
Congress gave RFC the needed authority 
ior doing something if it felt this course 
should be followed. This legislation 
states that “the corporation is author- 
ized to make loans to air carriers en- 
gaged in air transportation under the 
Civil Aeronautics Act upon approval 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board.” 

Thus the team play which has been 
suggested by President Truman in the 
overall study has a legal basis in the 
new language written into the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation Act. 





sessions and special flight operations. 








: __“hat's what western-minded Western Air Lines calls 
Flying Chuck Wagon the 40-passenger DC-4 it uses for charters, extra 


Converted from a C-54 at nominal out of 
pocket cost of $5,000, the row of seats on the left side of the cabin face the aisle, 
as illustrated in the picture, and can be folded back to allow for cargo storage. On 
the right side of the cabin, Pullman-type sections of four seats each have been 
installed. The “chuck wagon's" food and beverage bar, termed the “grub shack", 
has a buffet cart which moves up and down the aisle for passengers to make their 
selections of cold cuts, beans and “mulligan stew." 
known cattle brands and the stylized map of WAL's route, as shown in the picture, 
decorate the interior of the cabin. 


Western designs, such as well- 








MA, PAY. 
AA Suggests New Formula 


In addition to telling CAB its pro- 
posed “Big Five” mail rate was inade- 
quate, American Airlines in answer to 
the Board’s show cause order last month 
proposed an entirely new method of 
computing mail pay based on space as 
well as weight factors. 

Calling attention to alleged deficien- 
cies in CAB’s proposed ton-mile mail 
pay formula, American’s answer said 
the Board formula does not recognize 
the fact that mail is a preferred service 
and does not allow for the “substantial 

1ount of weight and space which must 
be reserved for the mail in addition to 
the actual amount of weight carried 

d space utilized in such carriage.” 

It explained that there is no consist- 
ency in the day-to-day volume of mail 
load on particular operations, and that 
cause of this fluctuation it is impos- 
le to anticipate and plan for the 
tual mail load that will be carried on 
given flight over a given segment for 
ziven day with any reasonable degree 

accuracy. This, it was contended, 
revents the carrier from utilizing 
ly the space not actually employed 
carrying the mail but in fact reserved 

the mail and—in the truest sense— 
voted to the mail.” 
Actually, on this basis, the answer 
ntinued, the cost of carrying the mail 
‘ould amount to approximately one 
llar per ton-mile of mail carried,” in- 
‘ad of the 65c per ton-mile proposed 

CAB’s show cause order. 

Another point raised by the carrier 
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was that the Board had overlooked or 
subordinated the effects of duplication 
of airline routes on a carrier’s ability 
to reach self-sufficiency. It termed as 
“all-important” the extent to which 
services have been overlapped and the 
extent to which such overlapping has 
multiplied overheads and, by dissipat- 
ing traffic and over-duplicating the air- 
line system, prevented the development 
of real volume operations. 

While taking no issue with CAB’s 
proposal to treat American, Eastern, 
Northwest, TWA and United as a group 
for mail pay purposes, American did 
maintain that the rates proposed by 
CAB are too low and that American’s 
rate should be made effective from last 
Jan. 1 instead of April 7, as proposed 
by the Board. 


UAL, EAL, NWA Object 


United Air Lines, Eastern, and North- 
west Airlines also objected to the CAB’s 
proposed “Big Five” Mail Rate. They 
termed their proposed mail compensa- 
tion inadequate and charged that the 
Board had erred in some of its assump- 
tions and conclusions as to their oper- 
ations. 

Arguing that “it should be a matter 
of real concern to CAB that in a period 
of national prosperity and high corporate 
earnings, the certificated airlines gen- 
erally have suffered losses or earned in- 
adequate profits,” United Air Lines 


called for a “realistic appraisal” of such 
factors as postwar conversion, increasing 
costs, greatly increased competition, in- 


creased investments and financial losses. 

United, which would receive 59.70c 
per ton mile under the proposed new 
rate, said a minimum mail rate of $1.32 
per ton mile or a maximum of $2.15 per 
mail ton mile, depending on the method 
of figuring investment and revenue 
variables, would be “a reasonable mail 
rate requirement for the future.” 

Eastern objected that CAB had over- 
estimated its future revenues, under- 
estimated its expenses and required in- 
vestment, and had failed to take into ac- 
count many factors which in the public 
interest “demand a higher rate.” 

Attacking CAB’s assumption that a 
65% passenger load factor of a 55.31% 
overall load factor could be attained, 
Eastern said that nothing in the com- 
pany’s history or in transportation ex- 
perience generally would support such a 
concluion. 

Asserting that its mail pay require- 
ments for 1948 would be “a minimum of 
$12,765,000,” the carrier formally asked 
CAB to give it a rate that would re- 
turn such an amount. Under the Big 
Five proposals, Eastern’s rate would 
yield an estimated 68.38c per ton mile 
with total mail pay for “a future year” 
of $2,604,000. 

Instead of the 70.90c ton mile rate, 
Northwest asked for a 1948 break-even 
rate of $1.56 per ton mile, plus at least 
$1.31 per ton mile for a fair return on 
investment. The carrier also petitioned 
for an additional amount of $2,875,770 
plus fair return on investment for the 
period Nov. 1, 1946, through Dec. 31, 
1947. CAB had said NWA’s rate for this 
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period had provided adequate compen- 
sation. 

Northwest labeled CAB’s proposed al- 
lowance for future investment as “un- 
realistic,” expressed regret that CAB did 
not recognize as an allowable cost item 
the expense incurred “in the develop- 
ment of new and improved equipment 
in an effort to attain greater operating 
efficiency and to lower unit operating 
costs,” and attacked the Board’s pro- 
posed finding that NWA and others of 
the “Big Five” have reached self-suffi- 
ciency. 

The reply stated that instead of CAB’s 
net profit forecast of $2,331,000 for a 
nebulous future year, Northwest realis- 
tically forecasts a net operating loss be- 
fore mail pay of $3,434,000 for the year 
1948. It also declared that the com- 
pany’s allowable investment as of last 
Dec. 31 was $22,223,689, instead of CAB’s 
estimated $12,177,408. 


Air Parcel Post Begins 


The Post Office Department last month 
took steps to assure that its own em- 
ployes and those of the airlines would 
give preferential treatment to domestic 
air parcel post, which was to go into 
effect Sept. 1. 

A memorandum issued by the Post 
Office directed that domestic air parcel 
post must be given the same handling 
as air mail, and asked that regional 
postal superintendents report all in- 
stances of failure of the carriers to 
comply. 

“Air carriers . . . will ke required to 
give air parcel post while in their 
custody and in transportation by air- 
craft the same preferential treatment 
now required for air letter mail,” read 
the memo, which added: “Success of 
this new service.and the extent of its 
use by patrons will depend on its ex- 
peditious handling.” 

Air parcel post, as defined by the 
Department, includes all mail matter, 
whether sealed or unsealed, weighing 
more than 8 ounces but not exceeding 
70 pounds, and not exceeding 100 inches 
in length and girth combined. 

Rates for the new service will be 
prescribed by zones, similar to surface 
parcel post, beginning at 55c for the 
first pound and four cents for each 
additional pound in Zones 1 and 2, up to 
80c for the first pound and 65c for each 
additional pound in Zone 8; except that 
mail of the first class weighing more 
than eight ounces sent by air shall not 
be less than 3c an ounce or fraction 
thereof. Registry, insurance and c.o.d. 
services will be available on air parcel 
post. 

Domestic air mail up to and includ- 
ing 8 oz. in weight will remain at 5c 
an ounce or fraction thereof, regardless 
of distance or zone, until the 6c rate 
goes into effect next Jan. 1. 
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Carleton Putnam 
Retires from C&S Presidency 


Stewart Named C&S Head 


After 15 years as president, board 
chairman, and voting trustee of Chicago 
and Southern Air Lines, Carleton Put- 
nam felt that the time had come for a 
division of top management responsi- 
bilities. On Aug. 19, Putnam, who 
had founded the airline in 1933, resigned 
as president and announced that Sid- 
ney A. Stewart, executive vice president 
for two years, had been elected to suc- 
ceed him. 


Putnam continues as chairman of the 








Adding Parcel Post—’" 


auguration 
of domestic air parcel post coming on 
Sept. |, United Air Lines Stewardess Ann 
Francis adds the designation to stabilizer 


of a Mainliner. Under the new service, 

packages up to 70 pounds in weight for 

the first time can be transported by air 

and delivered to the door by the 
postman. 


board and a voting trustee of the com- 
pany, and will move his personal head- 
quarters from Memphis to Washington 
later in the fall. 

Prior to joining C & S, Stewart was a 
vice president of United Aircraft Corp., 
serving as general manager of its Hamil- 
ton Standard Propeller Division from 
1940 to 1946. 

In announcing his resignation, Put- 
nam stated that he would continue as 
fully as before his active interest in 
the line, “particularly in its public and 
government relations in both the domes- 
tic and foreign field, matters involving 
new routes and rates, stockholders re- 
lations and financial policy. With this 
in view I shall move my personal head- 
quarters to Washington later in the fall, 
but shall spend a substantial number of 
days each month in Memphis and on 
the system.” 

Putnam said he had been considering 
the step for some time but that a “par- 
donable sentiment” had led him to wait 
until the line’s Caracas route was 
opened, its Kansas City-Memphis route 
reaffirmed, foreign and domestic mail 
rates set on a fair basis, and six months 
of profitable operations on the record. 
“With all of these objectives achieved,” 
he said, “a new era in our operations 
can begin.” 


EAL Buys 5 More Connies 


After careful investigation and tests 
of presently available types, Eastern Air 
Lines apparently has abandoned plans 
to buy new twin-engined craft at the 
present time for replacing its 51 DC-3’s. 
Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, EAL presi- 
Gent, on Aug. 18 announced that the 
company has purchased five more 60- 
passenger new-type Lockheed Constel- 
lations for delivery in early fall of 1949 
The order will bring EAL’s Constella- 
tion fleet to 20. 

The announcement explained that 
“the superior performance of the new- 
type Constellation and its ability to 
handle practically local schedules and 
long-range non-stop flights promotes 
economical operation and flexibility of 
use.” 

EAL has 18 DC-4’s, in addition to th« 
Constellations and DC-3’s. 


Behind in Interchange 


The airlines are “two or three year 
behind” in equipment interchange, C. R 
Smith, chairman of the board for Ame1 
ican Airlines, declared in Los Angele 
last month. 

Smith said that American had sougl 
to make an interchange agreement wit 
Delta for one-plane service betwee 
Los Angeles and Miami with stops a 
Dallas and Atlanta, but Delta had de 
clined because it hopes to get a south 
ern transcontinental certificate of it 
own. Similarly, he said, American ha‘ 
proposed an interchange with Delta fo 
service from Los Angeles to Dallas t 
New Orleans, with an extension fron 
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HiGH WAY TO WORLD MARKETS. Save weeks 
o! foreign travel time with the wings of 
TWA. Ireland, France, Switzerland, Italy, 
S)ain, Portugal, Egypt and east to 
Bombay ... all on TWA’s world routes. 














P.S. Ship anywhere by 
TWA AIR CARGO, 
Fast, dependable, sur- 
prisingly low cost. Call 
your international 
freight forwarder or 
TWA office. 


Just the ticket for business travel 





“It was almost quitting time when the “The next day he wired me, and was I “I’ve never seen him so fresh and so 
boss learned he had to be across the proud! ‘WONDERFUL TRIP. GOOD untired after a long trip . . . and so full 
country in the morning. What a rush! FOOD AND SERVICE. ARRIVED WITH of smiles. ‘You make all the reserva- 
Thank goodness I had read that TWA TIME TO SPARE. MEETING WENT tions after this,’ he said. ‘I'll fly any 
ad about convenient schedules for OVER BIG. THANKS FOR THINKING airline you say, just as long as it’s 
business travelers. OF THE BUSINESSMAN’S AIRLINE.’ TWA.” 
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New Orleans to Miami via National, but 
this also was rejected. 

Consolidation of ground service was 
declared to be economically feasible 
despite the experience of Willow Run. 
The trouble at Willow Run, he said, was 
caused by lack of cooperation among 
the airlines. 

Smith stated that American’s gasoline 
bill this year will be $4,000,000 more 
than in 1947. In June, he said, Amer- 
icen’s gas bill was up $650,000, of which 
$300,000 was represented by greater 
usage and $350,000 by price increases. 


———EMPLOYE RELATIONS———— 


Prizes for EAL Employes 


Three Eastern Air Lines employes— 
a mechanic, a guard. and a sales rep- 
resentative—got flew automobiles re- 
cently without having to cajole a dealer 
or pay a premium price. For they were 
the three top letter-writing winners in 
Eastern’s contest on “My Job and Why 
I Like It.” 

The letter-writing contest was one of 
the largest and most successful ever 
sponsored by a company solely for its 
employes. One hundred and 25 prizes 
valued at $15,000 prompted 92% of the 
7,110 eligible EAL employes to enter. 

Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, president 
of the company, saw the contest as “a 
step in the right direction in strength- 
ening the ties between management and 
employes.” 

Rickenbacker declared that “the re- 
sults of the contest—the interest shown 
in the subject and the truly honest and 
inspiring thoughts and convictions ex- 
pressed in the letters that were chosen 
for winners—shows that we were right 
in our belief that in spite of the unrest 
and dissatisfaction of a minority, the 
great majority of American workers, 
as represented in Eastern Air Lines, 
know they are living and working under 
the best conditions ever known to man- 
kind and in the best country in the 
world.” 

Top prize in the contest—a Buick 
four-door sedan—went to J. B. Peters, 
Jr., a mechanic stationed at Miami. 
Second prize—a Pontiac sedan—was 
awarded to R. W. Mahn, a guard at 
Miami; and a Chevrolet sedan went to 
the winner of Third place, John W. 
Chambers, traffic and sales representa- 
tive in Washington. 

Other prizes included Frigidaire auto- 
matic washers, Frigidaire home freezers, 
Frigidaire master refrigerators, West- 
inghouse radio-phonographs, Frigidaire 
electric ranges, General Electric radio- 
phonographs, GE vacuum cleaners, port- 
able radios, GE clock-radios, Westing- 
house electric roasters, GE food mixers, 
GE automatic toasters, GE waffle irons, 
GE sandwich grills. 

At a meeting on Feb. 10 J. H. Brock, 
director of industrial and personnel re- 
lations, presented the idea for the con- 
test, originally developed and used by 
General Motors Corp. It won immedi- 








Domestic Loss Below '47 


Aggregate operating loss of the do- 
mestic trunklines totaled $11.8 mil- 
lions at the 1948 halfway mark, com- 
pared with $15.9 million at same time 
last year, according to official reports 
filed with CAB. However, unofficial 
reports indicated that expected sum- 
mer profits failed to materialize in 
July for several of the larger carriers, 
and it was doubtful whether the cur- 
rent deficit’ would be sizeably cut 
during the normally good traffic sea- 
son. (Delta and National figures be- 
low are for first five months of 1948 
only, since June reports were not’ yet 
available.) 


Operating Profit or Loss 








Jan.-June Jan.-June 
Airline 1948 1947 
American ..... $ —4,457,287 $—3,279,822 
DEE wecseecs —448,581 —852,926 
a Ea —1,065,484 —2,246,882 
Ge Oe. aesceves 293,522 —604,598 
Colonial ....... —154,616 —548,318 
Continental —3,516 —323,548 
DE <" n2604 4400 —705,680* —110,228 
Eastern ....... 3,794,422 3,519,094 
DD. wectcune —11,342 23,939 
Mid-Continent. . —46,000 —106,933 
National ....... —673,705* 105,709 
Northeast ..... —793,065 —785,557 
Northwest —2,435,678 —2,147,213 
, ers —1,210,681 —3,414,211 
ar —3,037,736 —4,877,140 
Western ....... —910,941 —314,667 
_ ee —11,866,368 —15,963,301 


* Figure through May, 1948 only. 











ate approval, and Paul H. Brattain, first 
vice president, was assigned to set up the 
contest. 

On April 26, day after field board 
meetings ended, the first of a series of 
“teaser” posters went up all over East- 
ern’s system. By the time of the actual 
ecntest announcement on May 3, curios- 
ity of EAL employes was ripe, and the 
contest was certain to draw a large num- 
ber of entries. The great majority of 
entries came in the last week of the 
contest, which ended May 31. 

Judges of the contest were: John W. 
Studebaker, until recently commissioner 
of education in the Department of Com- 
merce; Bowman Foster Ashe, president 
of the University of Miami; and Lloyd 
D. Herrold, professor of advertising at 
Northwestern University. 
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AA Lays Off Mechanics 


A layoff of 78 mechanics by American 
Airlines, attributed to a lull in passenger 
business, brought week-end picketing 
of the carrier’s ticket offices at La 
Guardia airport by members of Trans- 
port Workers Union on Aug. 14. 

The picketing started on orders of 
Michael J. Quill, international president 








of TWU, who claimed that the move 
was “the first step in a break between 
the union and the company that may 
lead to strike action on the entire 
system within a few days.” The union 
leader had stated that pickets would 
be placed at the Airlines Terminal at 
42nd Street and Park Avenue, and later 
at Washington, Tulsa, Boston, Chicago 
Ft. Worth, Los Angeles, and Mexico 
City. 

C. R. Smith, chairman of the board 
of American Airlines, declared that “the 
union policy is ‘no layoff.’ Their idea 
is that American Airlines must provide 
employment whether or not there is 
work to be done. If American Airlines 
should adopt this policy, we would be 
cut of business in less than one year 
The policy would not only bankrupt 
American; it would bankrupt any com- 
pany in any line of business. The net 
result would be that all would be out 
of jobs.” 

The men laid off had received a 
week’s notice and were told that they 
would be re-employed as soon as busi- 
ness justified their recall, according to 
Buell Patterson, director of public re- 
lations. 

American management and TWU 
Local 501 were meeting last week in an 
attempt to mediate their differences. 


Florida, ALPA Agreement 


The number of airlines whose pilots 
are represented by the Air Line Pilots 
Association (AFL) was boosted to 30 
last month with the signing of a con- 
tract between ALPA and Florida Air- 
ways. Trans-Texas and Challenger 
pilots had signed up a month earlier. 

The Florida Airways contract, which 
was made retroactive to Aug. 1, pro- 
vides for the continuance of existing 
salary scales and working conditions 
and for a slightly larger allowance for 
meal expenses for pilots away from 
their base overnight. Taking part in 
the negotiations were J. S. Bumby and 
M. A. Austill, representing captains, 
L. E. Tew, Jr., representing co-pilots, 
and Karl J. Ulrich, of Chicago, repre- 
senting ALPA. 


TWA, ACEA in Agreement 


An agreement covering higher rates 
of pay and new working rules for ap- 
proximately 500 radio and teletype com- 
munication workers in TWA’s Inter- 
national Division has been signed by 
the carrier and the Airline Communica- 
tion Employes Association (CIO). 


15 Years for NEA: On Aug. 11, 1933, 
National Airways, on behalf of Nort! 
east Airlines (then Boston and Mae 
Airways), opened scheduled air servic« 
between Boston and Bangor via Por 
land, Rockland and Waterville. La 
month, Northeast marked the 15th a 
niversary of the occasion by holdit 
open house at its headquarters at Loga! 
International Airport in cooperation 
with the airport management. 
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Saleemiendiip Needed to Push 


Air Cargo, Shipper Asserts 


By Wayne W. Parrisu 


Ever hear of A. M. Anzick? 

If you haven’t, you will. And if 
you're in the airline business, you ought 
to know him. He’s a tonic for the blues, 
for he’s a first class salesman. 

Anzick is a shipper. He’s the biggest 
booster for air cargo in the country. 
And he thinks the airlines are falling far 
short of the job on developing the air 
cargo end of their business. 

This writer ran into Anzick at Denver 
recently during a Continental Air Lines’ 
sales meeting. It seems that CAL 
wanted to hear an outsider give a pep 
talk on air cargo—and they got what 
they wanted. This man Anzick is as 
expressive as any salesman in _ the 
nation. 


For background purposes you should 
know that Anzick and his associate, 
C. E. Davis, traveled widely in the west 
as salesmen for trucks. They noticed 
that each region produced something 
different and that surface shipping 
couldn’t do the job of transportation be- 
cause much of these “different” prod- 
ucts were perishables. They figured 
out that by proper packaging and rea- 
sonable rates, this stuff could move by 
air in great quantity. 

So Anzick and Davis set up Airborne 
Perishables, Inc. at Stapleton Airfield in 
Denver and made themselves president 
and secretary-treasurer respectively. 
On their stationery they use a slogan. 
“A Service as New as Tomorrow” and 
at the top appears the following: “So 
the nation, through the magic of air 
transportation from source to market, 
may enjoy fine foods and flowers at 
the peak of freshness, economically.” 


Buys and Sells. Airborne Perishables 


is pot a freight forwarder. It buys and 
SE everything it ships. And it is a 
tw: -way operation in that it brings 
ir Denver the things like shrimp, 


lo! ters and marine fish which Denver 


do «n't have, and it ships out of Den- 
ve such delicacies as rainbow trout, 
P: val celery and Rocky Ford canta- 
lo. oe, which the rest of the country 
wid sure like to have if it could get 


zick and Davis set up their shop, 
bi they have had their troubles get- 
ti the scheduled airlines to recognize 


th air cargo potential. One by one 
th problems are being solved but for a 
tir » the airlines couldn’t advise when 


sh ments would arrive, and, as Anzick 
Sa : very frankly, “they just lied to us.” 

e first airline to cooperate to a 
cl. e extent was Continental for which 
Jo. A. Smith, CAL’s cargo manager, 
ta -s the credit. But the other com- 
*.ies are beginning to catch on, for 
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A. M. ANZICK, president of Airborne Per- 


ishables, Inc., received ready cooperation 
from John A. Smith, cargo manager of 
Continental Air Lines, in his drive to develop 
the air cargo potential in perishables. 
Anzick is a _ bigger customer 
month. 

“Air transport is a great story if 
people will get behind it,” he says. “The 


every 


glamour left this business with Pear! . 


Harbor. If you don’t believe it, go to 
any airline terminal and take a look at 
the cross-section of America using the 
service. 

“But air freight is the real answer to 
the airline business, There are lots of 
commodities that can’t be flown, but 
there are many thousands that can be. 
The weakest link now is in the selling 
erd. The airline boys aren’t coached 
and trained to sell. They don’t know 
what they’re trying to sell. The air- 
lines haven’t taken air cargo seriously 
enough. 


“Many shippers have been disap- 
pointed because the shipment took 
longer by air than by surface. Ground 


deliveries have been very slow, and 
freight is often thrown off the planes 
at intermediate stops as though it were 
of no special value. The rates are low 
enough for volume cargo if ground de- 
livery can be worked out.” 


Two-Way Traffic. Anzick has ship- 
ped over 150,000 mountain trout from 
Denver to points all over the country. 
In 11% months he moved 84,000 Ibs. 
of perishables on the major airlines. 
He thinks he’s only made a small start 
if the airlines will cooperate, and he 
points out that his business is both in 
and out, so he avoids the one-way 
handicap which has been a bane for 
the airlines. ; 

“It’s too easy to hold a job with the 
airlines,” he says about the personnel. 





“Too many airline men have too many 
sideline jobs and activities.” Asked 
what he meant, he said airline com- 
panies don’t watch their employees close 
enough and many employees have other 
incomes which distract from their main 
jobs. 

At the Continental Air Lines sales 
meeting Anzick talked on “Step Out 
and Sell.” Here is what he told them: 

“For some unexplainable reason there 
are many people in high places through- 
out much of the air transportation in- 
dustry who fail to recognize the vast 
potential in the field of air freight and 
air express, Because of this apparent 
lack of interest and foresight on the part 
of some, the aggressive, visionary re- 
gional carriers, and there are a few in 
this country, are the ones who are the 
most heavily affected and thus are 
stymied in putting into force a work- 
able, profitable cargo operation which 
would ultimately benefit the American 
people. If the airlines of this country 
are to fulfill their obligation as a public 
utility, the American people must and 
will be served. 


Salesmanship Needed. “A SELLING 
JOB LIES AHEAD. It will have to be 
a bigger and better selling job than the 
industry has ever launched before. 
Those airlines who are cognizant of 
the vast possibilities in the air cargo 
field must by their own boot straps pull 
themselves above the laggard and in- 
different airlines and prove to them that 
it can be done. 

“To accomplish this the industry must 
take heed of the past and avoid making 
the mistakes that have been altogether 
too frequent; such as airlines of national 
importance who suddenly decided to get 
into the freight business and who felt 
that all they had to do was to add one 
or two more cargo planes to their fleet 
then sit back and issue orders and 
directives to their various sales and 
traffic departments instructing them to 
get the business, only to fizzle out piti- 
fully, making themselves as well as the 
entire industry look foolish. 

“To invade the cargo field success- 
fully it will require much more than 
adding a cargo plane or two. Actually 
the planes themselves are of little value, 
not much better than ox-carts, unless 
adequate ground facilities are provided 
plus know-how to handle freight backed 
by an intelligent sales and traffic depart- 
ment that can go out and sell the right 
kind of service and obtain the type of 
freight than can best be handled by air. 
As in any field of endeavor first things 
must come first—salesmanship, traffic, 
ground facilities and know-how. 

“It is the opinion of many well-versed 
in the transportation field, both surface 
and air, that the airlines would do well 
to place more emphasis on cargo in the 
gift field class because of the small, 
compact, easy to handle commodities 
that are generally found in gift package 
form, thus enabling the airlines to ac- 
quire the know-how in the handling of 
freight, to build up their ground facilities 
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that would one day enable them to 
expedite bigger and better payloads 
profitably. 

“When speaking of aggressive, vision- 
ary airlines one cannot fail but look 
upon Continental Air Lines with favor 
for it should be stated here most em- 
phatically that its history has been one 
of real pioneering achievement coupled 
with sound business practice. The very 
fact that Continental a long time ago 
saw merit in the gift freight field and 
provided its sales and traffic depart- 
ment with a special air express com- 
modity rate thus giving to those de- 
partments the necessary tools with 
which to get the job done proves with- 
out question their vision and foresight. 

“Special rates, ground facilities, and 
the last word in airplanes in themselves 
are fine, but without a well-versed, in- 
formed, industrious sales organization 
they are of little value. It must be 
recognized without hesitation that any- 
one associated with an airline sales or 
traffic department is selling service and 
nothing more. 


Importance of Service. “The airlines 
have only service to sell—the planes of 
one airline will travel from place to 
place just as quickly as the planes of 
another airline. The competition among 
airlines is to see whose employees can 
smile more sincerely, be more courteous, 
and give better service to more people. 

“The airlines will learn that revenue 
derived from hauling goods, raw or 
manufactured, is revenue; and money 
derived thereof is just as good as money 
obtained in hauling people from one 
place to another. After all, in the final 
analysis are not people just another 
form of live freight? However, it is 
definitely more difficult to sell a pros- 
pective shipper the idea of using the 
service of your airline than it is to sell 
a passenger ticket to someone who must 
make a hurried trip. To sell the shipper 
your service one must have the know- 
how. 

“It seems to be a general practice 
that the airline sales representative in 
making his calls states that he knows 
of a prospective shipper in some distant 
city who has an agricultural commodity 
he wishes to move, but with apologies 
goes on to state that he himself is not 
in the produce business but is engaged 
solely in the transportation business. 
This condescending attitude to do a 
favor for his prospective shipper reveals 
all too clearly that he is not too deeply 
entrenched in the air transportation 
business either for he fails to see that 
he is selling service and nothing more. 
No one cares or expects him to be in 
any business other than transportation. 


So Easy It's Difficult. “Someone once 
said that selling is such an easy job 
that it is actually difficult. In a sense 
that is true. One cannot stand still in 
the great profession of selling. Either 
we go forward or we go backward. 
You can be above average, average, or 
below average, the choice is up to the 
individual. 
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“It is difficult to find patience with 
those who think that freight. moved in 
large quantities by air is 20 years away. 
The time to begin is now. The industry 
has arrived—it’s here! It wants to go 
places, but it will take tremendous sales 
effort to get into high gear. 

“The same selling techniques that 
apply to all industries whether they are 
food, clothing, automotive, or what have 
you, also apply to selling the airline 
service and the techniques are simply 
these: (1) You can sell any service your 
airline has to offer provided it really 
gives the buyer satisfaction and service. 
(2) Salesmanship is nothing more than 
organized persuasion. (3) The number 
of sales you make depends upon how 
many people you contact and how often 
you contact them. It is the old law of 
averages. You can’t beat it. 


“Conversation is the salesman’s ace 
in the hole. The more conversations 
there are, the more business you will 
get. The more conversations that go 
wrong, the more business you will lose. 
Never forget a customer and never let 
a customer forget you. For the industry 
to grow and flourish it must always be 
remembered that only salesmen can 
contact the people who may wish to 
buy the service it has to offer. Only 
salesmen and salesmanship can produce 
the thousands upon thousands of orders 
needed to provide a stabilized economy 
within the air industry. 


“Those of you who are fortunate 
enough to be serving in the sales and 
traffic divisions of your company today 
will one day be guiding the destinies 
of your company provided that you are 
today applying yourselves honestly and 
diligently. The future in aviation is in- 
deed a bright one. It has only begun. 


“Companies such as mine can be of 
great value to the overall aviation pic- 
ture. We can assist the airlines in many 
ways. We can in time through our 
efforts impress upon other industries 
the importance of packing and packag- 
ing properly for air shipping. We can 
help to develop markets for all types 
of perishable commodities, particularly 
luxury items, and can be of assistance 
in innumerable ways to numerous to 
mention at this time.” 


All of this adds up as follows: If 
you want to get a pep talk with an 
ample sprinkling of salt and pepper, 
just pay a call on A. M. Anzick at the 
Denver airport. 


CAB CALENDAR————— 


Sept. 13—Oral argument in the Air 
Freight Case. (Docket 810 et al.) 10 a.m., 
e.d.s.t., Room 5042, Commerce Building. 


Sept. 27—Hearing in Free and Reduced 
Rate Transportation Case. (Docket 2737 et 
al.) Postponed from Sept. 13. Place and 
hour to be announced. Examiner Barron 
Fredricks. 

Sept. 29—Oral argument in TACA, S&S. A., 
Foreign Air Carrier Permit Renewal Case 
(Docket 3016). 10 a.m., e.s.t., Room 5042 
Commerce Building. Postponed from Sept. 2. 

Oct. 4—Hearing on route consolidation 
proposals of Trans World Airline. (Docket 
2581 et al.) Tentative. 








Aviation Calendar 


Sept. 2-4—Flying Farmers Associa- 
tion, national convention, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, O. 

Sept. 4-6—National Air 
Cleveland. 

Sept. 4—Reunion and banquet of 
Early Birds, Cleveland. 

Sept. 12—Oakland Aviation Day, 
Municipal Airport, Oakland, Calif. 
(Sponsored by Oakland Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce.) 

Sept. 13-17—National Instrument 
Conference and Exhibit, Convention 
Hall, Philadelphia. (Sponsored by 
Instrument Society of America, Pitts- 
burgh.) 

Sept. 18—Nationwide observance of 
Air Force Day. 

Sept. 19-21—Northwest Aviation 
Planning Council 12th international 
convention, Vancouver, B. C. 

Oct. 6-8—National Association of 
State Aviation Officials annual con- 
vention, Copley Plaza, Boston. 

Oct. 6-9—SAE National Aeronautic 
Meeting and Aircraft Engineering 
Display, Biltmore Hotel, L. A. 

Oct. 14-16—Air Line Dispatchers 
Assn. convention, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. 

Oct. 17-21—National Aviation Clinic, 
Detroit. 

Oct. 18-23—American Society of 
Travel Agents convention, Savannah, 
Ga. 

Oct. 18—Personal Aircraft Council 
meeting, Detroit. 

Oct. 20-21—Air Transport Section, 
National Safety Council, Hotel Ste- 
vens, Chicago. 

Oct. 22-23—Fourth annual Arizona 
Aviation Conference, Prescott. 

Oct. 25-26—Third Annual Indiana 
Aviation Conference, Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Ind. (Sponsored by 
Purdue School of Aeronautics, Indi- 
ana Aviation Trades Association, 
Indiana Aeronautics Commission.) 

Nov. 15-17—National Aviation 
Trades Association, annual meeting, 
Hotel Allerton, Cleveland, with joint 
meetings and trade show with 
ADMA. 

Nov. 15-17—Aviation Distributors 
and Manufacturers Assn., annual 
meeting, Hotel Statler, Cleveland. 

Nov. 16-18—National Association of 
Travel Officials annual convention, 
Miami Beach, Florida. 

Dec. 2-5—Fourth annual Interna- 
tional Aviation Celebration, El Paso 

Dec. 17—Annual Wright Brothers 
Lecture, Institute of the Aeronautical 
Sciences, at U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. 


Races, 


International 


Sept. 7—ICAO Council opens fifth 
session, Montreal. 

Sept. 7-12—Society of British Alir- 
craft Constructors show, Farn- 
borough. 

Sept. 8—ICAO Air Transport Com- 
mittee, Montreal. 

Sept. 9—ICAO Air Navigation Com- 
mittee, Montreal. 

Sept. 9—IATA Legal Committee 
Brussels. (Date tentative.) 

Sept. 13—IATA Executive Commit- 
tee, Brussels. 

Sept. 14-18—IATA Fourth Annual 
General Meeting, Brussels. 

Sept. 14-18—ICAO Informal Aero- 
drome Lighting Meeting, London. 

Sept. 20—IATA Executive Commit- 
tee, Brussels. 

Sept. 24—ICAO Legal Committec 
meets on new insurance convention 
Lisbon. 
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Irregular Carriers Heavily 
Divert Traffic from Airlines 


Diversion of business from certificated 
air earriers by non-scheduled, charter 
and contract operators has by no means 
been confined to domestic air routes, 
according to a study compiled by the 
Economic Research Department of the 
Air Transport Association for the con- 
sideration and guidance of its Inter- 
national Committee. 

The report showed that 48 operators 
under the three CAB classifications of 
non-certificated carriers—292.1 and 292.5 
and Section 6—were operating in the 
Caribbean area last January and Febru- 
ary, when the study was made, and that 
14 such carriers operated between the 


Pacific Northwest and Alaska and sev- ‘ 


eral others between the U. S. and 
Europe. 

Such information as was available to 
the compilers of the report indicated 
that the traffic diverted to these “ir- 
regulars” would amount to millions of 
dollars annually. 

For example, of the 8,569 passengers 
flown between New York and Miami 
and San Juan in both directions last 
February, 3,338 passengers, or 39° of 
the total, were transported by 12 U. S. 
irregular carriers operating in direct 
competition with Pan American Air- 
ways and Eastern Air Lines. Had these 
passengers flown with the two certifi- 
cated carriers, PAA would have had 
additional revenues of more than $300,- 
000 and EAL’s February passenger 
revenues would have been boosted by 
approximately $65,000. 


Critical of Policy. The report was 
sharply critical of CAB policy of ex- 
empting U. S. carriers under Economic 
Revulation 292.1 and thus enabling them 
to livert substantial revenue traffic from 
Ps American, which is compelled to 
as: for increased mail pay because of 
in: ufficient passenger business on its 
Li in American Division. 

Thus an unregulated system of trans- 
po | is permitted to develop alongside of 
th regulated one,” said the report, “and 
to nflict some degree of economic harm 
ur _n the latter.” 

lmitting that the available data did 
no. permit an accurate determination 
as o how great the impact of this con- 
dii on upon the regulated carriers has 
be a, the report suggested: 

t would require a much wider in- 
ve ‘igation by a body with authority to 
co -_pel answers to yield such material. 
Th case would seem to justify a gen- 
er. investigation by the Board—similar 
to nvestigations conducted by the In- 
ter tate Commerce Commission.” 
ith reference to the non-certificated 
0 carriers operating under 292.5, it 
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was recommended that no action be 
taken on this group, inasmuch as this 
exemption situation would disappear 
with the determination of their pending 
applications for certificates of public 
convenience and necessity. Upon such 
determination, it was pointed out, their 
status would become that of certificated 
scheduled carriers, or they would re- 
vert to 292.1 or to contract carrier 
status. 


With reference to irregulars carrying 
passengers under 292.1, it was recom- 
mended that such irregulars operating 
under the U. S. flag and using larger 
aircraft such as the DC-3, DC-4 and 
C-46 be required to prove that public 
convenience and necessity requires the 
type of service they offer, and that ex- 
isting certificated carriers have shown 
themselves to be unable and unwilling 
to perform such service. Present ex- 
emptions accorded them under 292.1 
should be revoked, it was stated. 

Foreign-flag carriers would be re- 
quired to secure a permit, as would be 
the case of any foreign-flag scheduled 
carrier, under Sec. 6(c) of the Air 
Commerce Act of 1926, as amended. 


Tough Contract Problem. Contract 
operators pose a special problem, of 
which the report had this to say: 

“The appropriate recommendation 
would seem to be regulation of contract 
carriers in foreign air transport, but 
minus minimum rate control. However, 
this involves this situation: How can 


the United States adopt a scheme of 
contract carrier regulation in this area 
unless other nations occupying an im- 
portant place in international air trans- 
port will also adopt this policy? This 
suggests the possibility that, the issue 
may have to be battled out before the 
International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion prior to any attempt at legislation 
to that effect in the United States.” 

Touching on the cargo aspects of the 
situation, the report stated that a sub- 
stantial amount of cargo is being 
handled by the irregular carriers, es- 
pecially in the Caribbean and North At- 
lantic areas, and most of this cargo is 
of types carried by the certificated air- 
lines. A constant and appreciable de- 
cline of monthly cargo ton-miles of op- 
eration of the certificated carriers over 
a seven-month period starting last 
August was attributed for the most part 
to the collective action of the irregular 
air carriers. 

It is evident, the report said, that in 
several cases the permits issued have 
authorized repetitive services which 
seem to approach those of a scheduled 
regular route carrier, and the lack of 
regulations covering the contract car- 
riers enables those carriers to operate 
under a system that is nothing more 
than a subterfuge for common carrying. 

The success of the irregulars, it was 
stated, rests primarily upon rate-cut- 
ting. Fares of the U. S. irregular air 
carriers between Miami and San Juan, 
for example, were shown to be from $13 
to $24 less than those of PAA and EAL, 
and the differential between the two 
types of carriers in the New York-San 
Juan fare was shown to be $56 to $73. 

Furthermore, the report suggested, 
some of the irregulars apparently are 
guilty of violations of the regulations 
under which they operate or of circum- 
vention of such regulations through 
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devious means. One example cited was 
that of a carrier authorized to trans- 
port property only between the U. S. and 
foreign points which picked up passen- 
gers on westbound flights, transferring 
them at Bermuda to certificated carriers 
for the remaining portion of their flight. 
The report expressed the hope that 
ICAO would work out a solution of the 
problem with regard to the foreign-flag 
irregulars, and that the U. S. carriers 
be handled “by the revocation of the 
exemption of the large irregular carriers 
and by vesting the authority to regulate 
contract carriers in the CAB.” 


——PRIVATE TRANSPORTS———— 
1,000-Plane Business Fleet 


If any doubts had existed as to the 
widespread use of company-owned 
transports for business purposes; such 
doubts should have been dispelled last 
month with the disclosure by the Cor- 
poration Aircraft Owners Association 
that more than 1,000 multi-engine civil 
aircraft are now owned and operated by 
some 800 private business corporations 
in the United States. Hundreds of 
single-engined craft, such as the Beech 
Bonanza and Ryan Navion, are also in 
use as company planes. 

Used initially only for the transporta- 
tion of top company executives, the in- 
dustry-owned aircraft gradually were 
allotted for use also by sales depart- 
ments, and finally have come to be used 
in many instances for the movement of 
goods consigned to hard-to-reach places 
or wanted in a hurry. 

A survey conducted among users of 
these executive-type aircraft showed 
that the main purpose of 64% of the 
owners was to save time, while 30% 
liked the convenience of reaching off- 
line points, 22% favored the aircraft 
primarily for their economy and utility, 
and some liked the prestige the owner- 
ship and operation of a plane gave to 
the company. 

The CAOA, organized in 1946, held a 
one-day meeting in Washington last 
month to make known to government 
departments, the aircraft industry and 
service operators its requirements for 
safe and efficient operation of executive 
aircraft. Those attending called upon 
aircraft manufacturers to give consider- 
ation to the development and construc- 
tion of an aircraft especially designed to 
meet the needs of executive type fly- 
ing and called upon the government for 
improvements in aids to navigation. 

Dual Market. On the first point, 
Leddy Greever, administrative assist- 
ant-sales, for Beech Aircraft Corp., as- 
sured CAOA pilots and owners that 
manufacturers today seek dual markets 
for their products and mentioned the 
Beech Twin-Quad, now under con- 
struction, as a type of plane which 
could service both feeder airlines and 
executive users. 
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Executive Transport— One of the more than 


1,000 multi-engined transports 


now in use by more than 800 firms for business purposes 
is this B-17 Flying Fortress recently restyled for Col. Robert McCormick, owner and 
publisher of the Chicago Tribune. 


All restyling was done by AiResearch Aviation 


Service Co. 


F. B. Lee, deputy administrator of 
the CAA, offered the help and assist- 
ance of his agency whenever it could 
be utilized. Lee said it was recognized 
that purely personal and pleasure flying 
alone could not support a live personal 
aircraft manufacturing industry, and 
that the executive transport field offered 
a potentially broad new market. 

He explained CAA’s program for de- 
velopment of new aids to navigation, in- 
cluding the installation of omni-direc- 
tional radio ranges which would be of 
special benefit to the executive type of 
air transportation. 

In offering industry cooperation to 
the new association, Joseph T. Gueting, 
Jr., manager of the Personal Aircraft 
Council of the Aircraft Industries As- 
sociation, expressed the view that the 
experience of CAOA members “will 
provide.a tremendously important basis 
for determining year by year improve- 
ments in the normal evolutionary man- 
ner which typifies all comparable 
American products.” 

Executives of CAOA said the next 
conference would be organized on a 
basis where all phases of industrial fly- 
ing would be explored, including ex- 
change of information on cost data. 

William B. Belden, of Republic Steel, 
is chairman of CAOA, and Palmer 
Lathrop, of Bristol-Meyers, is secretary. 


NEW ROUTES 
Robinson Starts Sept. 15 


Robinson Airlines, Inc., of Ithaca, 
which since 1945 has operated a suc- 
cessful intrastate air service in New 
York State, plans to begin operations 
as a certificated airline in about two 
weeks. Inaugural flights on the com- 
pany’s certificated Route AM-94 will be 
made on or about Sept. 15 between 
Niagara Falls, Buffalo, Rochester, Ithaca, 
Triple Cities (Binghamton, Endicott and 
Johnson City), Middletown and Teter- 
koro Air Terminal. ; 


On or before Nov. 1, service will be 
extended to link Ithaca, Elmira-Corning, 
Triple Cities and Albany, and a short 
time later to link Ithaca and Syracuse. 

Three round-trips will be flown daily 
between Ithaca and Teterboro, and two 
round-trips daily will be provided, 
initially, to Albany, Syracuse, Rochester 
and the Niagara frontier cities. DC-3 
equipment will be used. 


Resort Airlines Favored 


In his report in the so-called Sky- 
cruise Case, CAB Examiner James S. 
Keith recommended that Resort Air- 
lines, Inc., of Pinehurst, N. C., be 
awarded a temporary five-year certifi- 
cate authorizing transportation of pas- 
sengers and their luggage between the 
co-terminals New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, De- 
troit and Chicago and _ intermediate 
points in the U. S., the Caribbean area, 
Central America, Mexico and Canada. 
He recommended denial of a _ similar 
application of American Air Export and 
Import Co. 

It was urged that the certificate be 
subject to several conditions, one being 
that round-trip transportation only 
should be sold, another that the trans- 
portation be sold as a complete ail- 
expense escorted tour, and a third that 
local traffic not be carried between ‘he 
terminal points listed. 

The examiner said the proposed sei v 
ice “does not envisage a broad invas 
into the field of air transportation, 
more or less seeks to exploit a co 
paratively limited travel market thro 
the introduction of a specialized servic :. 

He concluded that “the present 
rangements between the certificated a2 r 
lines and the travel agencies do 
fully exploit the conducted tour mark- 
and that a service which imposes uj; 
the carrier itself the responsibility 
promoting and operating .. . torr 
would further stimulate the exploitati 
of this market.” 
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Cruising Range Doubled 


To take a 3,000-mile bomber and 
dcuble its effective range without struc- 
tural modification to the airplane seems 
like a pretty large order. Yet this is 
precisely what Gen. George C. Kenney 
and his Strategic Air Command have 
been able to do to the Boeing B-29 
Superfortress. 

Back in the spring and summer of 
1945, when the B-29’s were busy blast- 
ing the Japanese loose from their is- 
lands, 3,000 miles was considered to be 
just about the extreme limit of the 
B-29’s range. But engineers of Boeing 
Airplane Co. realized that the B-29’s 
potential range was not being fully 
utilized and they approached the Air 
Force with a few suggestions. 

For one thing, they said, Air Force 
pilots had a habit of flying the plane in 
a partial stall, with its nose higher than 
the normal horizontal axis, thereby using 
additional» wasted power. This habit is 
due to the peculiar configuration of the 
B-29—when actually flying level it ap- 
pears from the cockpit to be in descent. 
The Boeing people made several more 
suggestions dealing with power appli- 
cation and engine efficiency. 


Testing Begins. After Air Materiel 
Command had looked into the possi- 
bilities of range extension for a few 
months and had come up with a sev- 
eral-pound tome on suggested proce- 
dures, Kenney’s Strategic Air Command 
put their theories into practice. 

Last week, just a little more than two 
years after SAC began its tests, a B-29 
tock off from MacDill Air Force Base, 
Tampa, Fla. with an “effective” bomb 
load of 10,000 pounds, flew across the 
continent and out into the Pacific Ocean, 
dropped the bomb load, and returned to 
MacDill—a round trip of 5,792 miles. 
Not only that, but the plane returned 

317 gallons of fuel in its tanks— 
hly enough to make the maximum 
ential range slightly over 6,000 miles. 
he method by which this miracle, of 
» extension was accomplished is a 
m known as “cruise control,” a 
m which takes into consideration 
‘hanging flight conditions during a 
range mission—changes in weight, 
ide and weather. 
wer settings are adjusted accord- 
, by reference to a series of charts 
h indicate the optimum power set- 
for a given set of conditions. In 
ion to power control, SAC crews 
oy other methods of fuel conserva- 
such as pressure pattern naviga- 
proper load balance throughout the 
improved cooling systems for 
der head temperature reduction and 
oved fuel injection systems. 
last week’s flight, a gadget new to 
ary operations, known as a torque- 
r, made its appearance. The torque- 
r has probably been the most im- 
int development in the range exten- 
program. It is a device which 
ures the torque, or twisting mo- 
, delivered by the propeller shaft, 
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All-Weather Operation— Round the clock and in all kinds of weather the 


Berlin air lift goes on. 

Force planes are being unloaded at Templehof Airdrome, Berlin, after a night flight 

from Frankfurt. Below, C-47's are being unloaded at Templehof after a GCA landing 

in extremely bad weather. A giant Douglas C-74 has now joined the air lift and is 

carrying 25 tons of cargo per mission into Berlin. The combined Air Force-RAF effort 

has now topped 5000 tons daily, as two-engined craft are gradually being replaced by 
four-engined planes. 


In the above photo, Air 








permitting the calculation of the exact 
brake horsepower output. Through use 
of the torquemeter flight engineers are 
able to adjust the power settings to 
within a few horsepower of the most 
efficient BHP rating as listed on the 
charts, rather than adjust by use of 
tue manifold pressure gauge, which is 
only an approximation. Over a long 
flight the resultant fuel saving is tre- 
mendous. 

It is logical to assume, with the ex- 
cellent results obtained on the B-29, 
that a range extension program with 
the B-50 will boost its range consider- 
ably higher than its present rated 6,000 
miles. And the B-54, which is the new 
designation for the B-50C, powered by 
Pratt and Whitney R-4360 VDT com- 
pound engines permitting a 20% reduc- 
tion in fuel consumption, will be capable 
of even greater range. It is quite pos- 
sible that Kenney may some day achieve 
that much-publicized 10,000 mile range 
without building superbombers. 


Strategic Bombing Issue 


The Air Force-Navy argument as to 


who controls strategic bombing has 
projected itself into Congress. A couple 
of months ago Rep. W. Sterling Cole 
(R., N. Y.), inserted in the Congres- 
sional Record a copy of an article written 
by a Naval Reserve officer named Rich- 
ard Essex. Essex rather vehemently ac- 
cused the Air Force of conducting “a 
vicious propaganda campaign to identify 
itself as the exclusive proprietor of 
American air power.” He goes on to 


extol the supremacy of carrier-based 
aircraft over land-based aircraft and in 
general argues that the Air Force might 
as well be eliminated, since the Navy 
has the situation well in hand. 

Rep. Melvin Price (R., Ill.) came to 
the rescue of the Air Force. With con- 
siderably more facts at hand than had 
Mr. Essex, Price teed off on the Essex 
piece. 

Essex had cited the Pacific war as 
an example of carrier-plane supremacy 
in land attack. 

Essex also belittled the efforts of the 
B-29 in the Pacific. Price decries this. 
“It is unfortunate, Mr. Speaker,” he 
says, “that the Congress would dignify, 
by insertion in the Record, any article 
presenting an evaluation of the role of 
air power in the Pacific which fails to 
even mention the B-29’s.” Price points 
out that B-29’s dropped 146,000 tons 
of bombs on the Japanese mainland as 
compared to the 6,760 tons dropped by 
carrier aircraft. 

Price’s remarks in the Congressional 
Record present a complete and authori- 
tative rebuttal of the Essex article, 
which, when it first appeared, caused 
quite a stir in Air Force Headquarters. 
At his own expense, Price had printed a 
large number of copies of his rebuttal, 
which are now being distributed to his 
constituents, to aviation writers and to 
other interested parties. The Air Force 
is now in possession of a copy and it is 
not illogical to assume that the circula- 
tion of the Price essay is due for a big 
jump. 

James J. Haccerty, JR. 
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——ADMINISTRATIVE————— 


E. O. Cocke, vice president in charge of 
traffic for Trans World Airline, has 
been elected to board of directors of the 
ccmpany. Cocke has served nearly 20 
years with TWA and its predecessor 
ccmpany, Transcontinental Air Trans- 
port. 


Andrew M. de Voursney has been pro- 
moted from route development manager 
of United Air Lines to administrative 
assistant to Curtis Barkes, assistant to 
the president-finance. De Voursney has 
been with UAL since 1940. Paul J. Heb- 
ard, formerly manager of the economic 
research staff, has been moved up as 
route development manager. 


Harold D. Koontz, former assistant to 
the president of TWA, has been ap- 
pointed manager of airline sales for 
Consolidated-Vultee Aircraft Corp. He 
has had extensive experience in the 
fields of air and rail transportation, eco- 
nomics and government. 


Edward W. Ringo has been appointed 
personal assistant to Orvis M. Nelson, 
president of Transocean Air Lines, to 
perform liaison duties between the At- 
lantic-European division and the Oak- 
land executive headquarters. Ringo 
was formerly chief pilot of the com- 
pany’s European division. 


Selby Calkins has resigned as public 
relations manager for Pan American 
Airways’ Pacific-Alaska Division. 


Eugene D. Seraphine has been appointed 
director of the news bureau of Colonial 
Airlines. He was at one time with the 
publicity department of American Over- 
seas Airlines. 


Harmon A. Harris has left the public re- 
lations department of TWA-International 
to join the New York staff of Carl 
Byoir and Associates. He was public re- 
lations and advertising manager for 
Panagra between 1943 and 1946 and held 
the same position briefly with Irish Air 
Lines before joining TWA. 


Eldon Frye resigned his position as di- 
rector of employe publications in TWA’s 
industrial relations division to become 
director of employe activities for Con- 
solidated-Vultee. Art Clayton, formerly 
editor of the company newspaper, Sky- 
liner, succeeds him. 


—OPERATIONS-MAINTENANCE— 


P. A. Birthisel, former station manager 
for Mid-Continent Airlines at Bismarck, 
N. D., has been appointed instructor in 
training division at Kansas City. 

P. E. Peirce, formerly director of in- 
flight service for Western Air Lines at 
Los Angeles, has been transferred to 
San Francisco to replace John Sulli- 
van, who resigned as station manager 
there. R. P,. Ensign, formerly coordi- 


nator of service—coastal and western 
divisions, takes over the L. A. post. 
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Ed Riederer 
Continental Traffic Manager 


John S. Winchell, district manager for 
TWA at Kansas City, will become d.m. 
in Paris, France, Sept. 1, replacing John 
W. Bailey, who will take over at KC. 
G,. J. Craden will become district man- 
ager at Cairo, Egypt, Sept. 15, replacing 
Dana B. Fisher, who is on a leave of 
absence. Craden’s position as district 
manager at St. Louis will be filled by 
J. Chesley Stewart, formerly d.m. at 
London. 








William 
Promoted at C-W—o¢ '),/4,,, 
manager of 
the Curtiss-Wright Airplane Division, has 
been elected v.p. and appointed general 
manager of Wright Aeronautical Corp., 


(above) formerly general 


Wood-Ridge, N. J. T. B. Focke, formerly 
factory manager of C-W Airplane Divi- 
sion, has been named general manager 
of that organization to succeed Jordan. 


















Al Mann, formerly assistant director of 
passenger transportation for WAL, has 
taken over the job of station manager 
at San Diego. 


T. K. Touw, formerly station manager 
for Delta Air Lines in Chicago, was 
transferred to Cincinnati in the same 
capacity, and Shelby Dement has been 
transferred from Baton Rouge to fill the 
Chicago post. Doyle Payne, formerly 
chief agent at Shreveport, was promoted 
to station manager at Baton Rouge. 


Lloyd Ross has replaced James Garrity 
as chief passenger agent for Western 
Air Lines at Salt Lake City, with Gar- 
rity assuming a similar position at San 
Diego. 


TRAFFIC & SALES-————— 


Ed _ Riederer, 12-year air transport 
veteran, has been named traffic man- 
ager of Continental Air Lines in Den- 
ver, replacing George Rash, who re- 
signed effective Sept. 1. 





Herbert F. Milley has been appointed 
manager of PAA’s central sales region, 
end is being replaced as eastern regional 
manager by Samuel F. Leib, formerly 
with UAL and more recently with 
American Overseas as regional traffic 
manager—United Kingdom. 

Mayo Thomas has been promoted from 
division freight agent to general traffic 
manager of The Flying Tiger Line, with 
headquarters at Lockheed Air Terminal, 
Burbank. He joined FTL in 1945 as a 
sales representative. 

James J. Fauteux has been named Cali- 
fornia traffic manager for Northwest 
Airlines, with headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco, replacing E. G. Reynolds, who was 
transferred to the general offices in St. 
Paul. Fauteux has held several im- 
portant posts with NWA, including those 
of Orient traffic manager and supervisor 
of Orient sales. 


James P. Farrell, traffic manager for 
Northwest Airlines in Japan for past 
few months, has been named trafiic 
manager for China. Before joining 
Northwest as district traffic manager in 
New York last year, he had served 13 
years with Eastern Air Lines. Thomas 


Marshall, Jr., formerly district tra‘Tic 
manager in Spokane, has taken over ‘he 
post in Japan. Marshall joined 1e 


as 


company in 1938 and before the war 
stationed in Butte. 


William W. Spradley has been naried 
district traffic manager for Pioneer Air 
Lines in Fort Worth, succeeding Lewis 
Zafran, who moved up to become re- 
gional traffic manager for West Tex.’s 


John B. Malinee, formerly city s: les 
manager for Mid-Continent in St. Lovis, 
has been promoted to district manager 
of traffic and sales. 

Keith Arnold has been promoted from 
sales representative to city sales mean- 
ager for Mid-Continent Airlines at 
Sioux City. 
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AE, Wilcox, Jr., for the past two years 





assistant advertising manager with 
Northwest Airlines, has been made dis- 
trict traffic manager in Shanghai. 


Gordon Fairchild, formerly with Ameri- 
can and Colonial Airlines and active in 
airline sales work for a number of years, 
has joined Northwest Airlines’ traffic 
department in New York. 


John W. Waddill, who recently com- 
pieted a two-year assignment for TWA 
in New Delhi and Bombay, has been 
appointed senior traffic representative 
for the company in Washington. 


E. M. Lepper has been promoted from 
district manager at Albuquerque to pas- 
senger sales manager at Los Angeles 
in one of several promotions and trans- 
fers made recently in TWA’s western 
region. R. B. Riordon, district mana- 
ger at Denver, took over the Albuquerque 
post, his job at Denver being filled by 
Robert F. Chambers, former reservations 
manager at Los Angeles. Thomas B. 
McKibben, reservations manager at San 
Francisco, was transferred to Los 
Angeles in the same capacity, and 
Joseph E. Walker was moved up to fill 
the San Francisco position. 


Kendall Mau has been named assistant 
to the director of advertising for WAL, 
replacing Jack Vermillion, who resigned 
to enter the travel agency business. 


* * * * 


R. W. F. (Bob) Schmidt, for the past 
six years superintendent of airports 
for CAA’s Sixth Region, has accepted 
appointment as manager of Tucson 
Airport Authority, lessee of the Tucson 


Municipal Airport. A pioneer airport 
engineer, he began his career with 
Curtiss-Wright and continued his aero- 
nautical experience with Goodyear, 


Bureau of Air Commerce and 
ited Air Lines before joining CAA in 


8. 


Curis M. Lample, director of CAA’s 
navigation facilities service and a 
eran CAA employe, has requested 
nsfer to Alaska to be placed in 
irge of two air fields there. 


l-arvey H. Dwight has been named 
sident of Aircraft Engine and Parts 
rp., distributors of aircraft engines, 
rts and tools, located in New York. 
ight, a former vice president, suc- 
ds Ernest Snider, who has retired 
mm active service. William P. Youngs, 
mer PAA pilot and later with Cur- 
s-Wright, has been elected vice presi- 
nt of sales. 


E. Zisch has been promoted from 
sistant general manager to general 
anager of the Aerojet Engineering 
rp. Zisch was one of the original 
oup that founded Aerojet in 1942. 
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Airline Commentary 


By ERIC BRAMLEY 





I N THE JULY 1 issue we presented an idea that an airline might do well 
to write a letter to mothers who had traveled on the line with children... 
Our suggestion was that the letter be signed by the hostess who had been 
on the trip . . . Our thought was that such a letter, expressing the hope 
that the mother had had a nice trip, etc., might spread the word about air 
travel . . . So Capital Airlines has decided to try it, and the first letters 
have already gone out . We'll be interested to see the results 

Incidentally, Capital’s Flight 901 had 16 children aboard on Aug. 8 

And United Air Lines says that a spot-check reveals that about one out of 
every 13 passengers is an infant or small child . . . There’s business there... 


R. W. Chambers, Northwest Airlines’ station manager in Wash- 
ington, was driving from the airport into the city recently, minding 
his own business, when he ended up in the middle of a situation . . . 
He noticed a mail sack lying in the road . . . Speeding ahead up the 
road went a government truck from which said sack had bounced .. . 
Pulling over, Rolly retrieved the sack ... Then he noticed that it 
was a diplomatic pouch which had just arrived from Manila on— 
you guessed it—Northwest Airlines . . This called for action, 
so Rolly tossed the pouch in his car, and zoomed off after the 
truck . . . On Memorial Bridge, a government car pulled up along- 
side and a uniformed gentleman wanted to know where the fire 
was ... Rolly explained, the government car went ahead to run 
interference and, after a hair-raising ride around Lincoln Memorial, 
they caught the truck on Constitution Ave. . . . Congratulations, 
Rolly . . . You only missed by a few blocks giving the State Dept. 
door-to-door delivery, and you undoubtedly saved all the state 
secrets . .. You never can tell what will happen when you go out 
for a ride... 


* 
What individual has traveled most extensively as a helicopter pas- 
senger? . . . Seems that the writers of United Airgram, published by United 


Aircraft Export Corp., became curious after reading Wayne Parrish’s articles 
on Los Angeles Airways and its Sikorsky S-51 helicopters . Their re- 
search showed that, as far as they could determine, H. Mansfield Horner, 
president of United Aircraft Corp., has “logged the greatest number of 
hours of anyone in the world as a helicopter passenger” . . . Mr. Horner has 
been using an S-51 as a business transport—for factory inspections, im- 
portant interviews, conferences, etc. He has logged 83 hours which, 
at 80 mph, allowing for hovering, landing and take-off, represents 6,550 
miles . . . He has experienced one delay for mechanical reasons, and that 
was when the radio went out ... A right good record, we would say... 


The airline men who've been in the business a long time have 
built up some fine collections from the early days . . .We hear that 
Warren Burke, district traffic and sales manager for United at San 
Francisco, has a valuable collection of timetables and baggage stickers 
and that Stan Halberg, general traffic and sales manager for Conti- 
nental, has a collection of business cards from airline men dating 
’way back .. . We'd like to hear of other such collections. 


Feeder airlines come in with some of the darnedest stories ... If 
memory serves correctly, we had one some time ago about the employe at 
a small feeder stop who had to take quite a bit of time off to take care 
of his grandmother’s rabbits Now comes Wisconsin Central Airlines 
with the story about Don Lothrop, station manager at Land O’ Lakes, Wis., 
who sent a frantic message to Madison headquarters for one pair of uniform 
pants ... “Mine stolen out of car along with all my other pants,” said the 
teletype . . . It develops that Lothrop has his hands full . . . Sometimes he 
has to tell the pilot to circle the field while he gets a herd of deer off 
the runway . . . He also has to put up with a bear family which watches 
the landings and takeoffs In the process of moving, he left all his 
clothes in his car overnight at the field . . . Next morning most of them 
were gone and shreds of uniform pants were found on the knoll which is 
the bear family’s hangout . . . The feederline business is hazardous... 
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They’re Boeings—built by the pioneer 
in manufacture of four-engine military 
and commercial aircraft . . . members 
of the same family as the B-17 Flying 
Fortress and B-2g9 Superfortress. 

At bottom, you see the Boeing 314 
transocean Clipper. Just above it flies 
the Boeing Stratoliner. And at top is 
the newest of the three, the twin- 
deck Boeing Stratocruiser. 

Carriers of presidents and prime 
ministers, Pan American’s stout-hearted 


314 Clippers and their sister ships fly- 
ing British Overseas Airways colors 
transported 153,500 passengers, 
10,709,000 pounds of mail and 
10,241,000 pounds of cargo over 
20,355,000 miles of flight routes to 
Europe and Asia. And now under 
new ownership they’re still flying! 

The Stratoliners, built by Boeing in 
1939 and “drafted” in 1942, virtually 
blazed trail for the Army’s Air Trans- 
port Command. They made 3000 


Boeing is building fleets of Stratocruisers for these forward looking airlines: 
PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS « SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES SYSTEM ¢ NORTHWEST AIRLINES 
AMERICAN OVERSEAS AIRLINES ¢ UNITED AIR LINES « BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


wartime ocean crossings and flew 
7,500,000 miles without mishap. The 
were the first transports with pressurize | 
cabins. 

Now comes the great Boeing Strat 
cruiser. This twin-deck luxury lincs 
combines the ruggedness, dependab 
ity and stamina of her predecesso’s 
with matchless speed, comfort an | 
spaciousness. Stratocruisers have be« 
ordered by six of the world’s leadii 
airlines as queens of their air fleet 


BSOEMVG 


For the Air Force, the B-60 Superfortress, XB-47 Stratojet and C-87 Stratetreighter; for the Army, the L-16 Scout Liaison plane. 
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CAA, Airlines Seek Improved 
Oxygen Mask Equipment 


By Wr.1am D. Perreavutt 


First official recognition of the inade- 
quacy of the continuous flow, rebreather 
type of oxygen mask currently in use 
on most transport type aircraft came 
recently from CAA with circulation of 
Aviation Safety Release 295 titled “Pro- 
tection against Smoke and Noxious 
Gases Aboard Aircraft.” In the release 
CAA pointed out that the rebreather 
mask provides fractional amounts of 
oxygen and ambient air. The amount 
of each varies with altitude, with the 
proportions at 15,000 feet established as 
22% oxygen and 77% surrounding air. 

Considering the importance placed on 
the use of the oxygen mask during the 
discharge of CO, for fire fighting pur- 
poses this type of operations means that 
77% of the air taken in by the user of 
the continuous flow type of mask is 
apt to be contaminated air which he is 
trying to avoid. In tests conducted by 
TWA using a Constellation aircraft to 
determine the concentrations of CO: 
which are apt to exist in the cockpit 
during discharge of fire extinguishing 
agent into the forward lower cargo 
compartments, two crew members lost 
consciousness. They were not equipped 
with masks but others taking part in 
the tests and using rebreather type 
masks were seriously affected also. 

Their reactions included the first seven 
of eighteen known affects which range 
from increase in the rate of breathing, 
muscular weakness and incoordination, 
lack of judgment, eye burning, con- 
vulsions and collapse. In this instance 
the most serious reaction of those wear- 
ine the present day mask was muscular 
weakness but it is evident that this 
could be most serious. 

\ report of the Lovelace Clinic states 
tht a normally healthy heart is subject 
to rapid failure when the respiratory 
s} tem is subject to high CO. concen- 
tr tions. The report further indicates 
tl ‘t maximal CO, concentrations for 

as occupied by personnel are as fol- 
lk vs: 5% by volume for 5 minutes, 4% 
b volume for 15 minutes and 1% for 
t' » hours. These figures are ‘for sea 
el applications. Those at altitude are 
I so critical: 4% CO. concentration 

sea level has the same affect as 7.5% 

15,000 feet. 


Full Mask. CAA recommends that a 
i face mask supplying 100% oxygen 
t used by the crew members to pre- 
\ it the dangerous possibilities existing 
h rebreather masks. Although some 
sks are available which will supply 
% oxygen but which do not protect 
eyes, the CAA does not favor use 
these masks even though used in 
nbination with goggles. When goggles 
» used and the air has already been 


sao fe et Ho 
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Mines oxygen 
and portable 


Demand Mask—"* 


mask 
walk around bottle is now under service test 


by Capital Airlines. It features 100% 
oxygen and is equipped with goggles to 
protect the eyes. 


contaminated they tend to trap the con- 
taminents under the goggles with con- 
tinued irritation, tearing and impair- 
ment of vision resulting. Goggles also 
tend to fog which is most undesirable. 

When a full face mask is used even 
after the air has become contaminated 
the high oxygen concentration neutral- 
izes the effect of the contaminent and 
some masks such as the one shown in 
the cut incorporate provisions for mini- 
mizing the fogging possibilities. One 
cbjection to the full face mask is the 
difficulty experienced in talking with 
other crew members once the mask is 
in use. In the mask shown, one plug 
may be removed from the face of the 
mask and a small microphone used as a 
replacement to facilitate cockpit and/or 
air to ground communications. 

The subcommittee appointed by CAA 
and CAB to reconsider the proposed 
change in CAR dealing with oxygen 
systems is confronted with incorporating 
data only recently made available by 
the TWA incident at Chillicothe, Mo., 
the industry conclusion regarding the 
DC-6 accident at Mt. Carmel, and tests 
conducted since that time. Originally 
the committee was assigned to iron out 
industry opposition to the proposed 
changes in oxygen requirements of Part 
04 which have been obsoleted by in- 
dustry developments such as cabin pres- 





This ruling has been pend- 
ing almost a year now. 

In addition to the tests which have 
indicated that CO, released in the lower 
cargo compartment of the DC-6 can 
enter the cockpit under certain flight 


surization. 


conditions, additional experiments by 
United Air Lines and Pan American 
Airways have proved that the concen- 
tration of CO. in the cockpit of a DC-4 
ranges from 20% twenty seconds after 
discharge of two 15-pound charges in 
the forward cargo compartment to 0% 
two minutes and 30 seconds later. TWA’s 
tests on the Constellation show cock- 
pit concentrations of 8.5% eleven min- 
utes after the discharge of three banks 
of bottles with a gradual drop off to 
542% after 28 minutes. 

Forced ventilation of the cockpit by 
opening of certain windows in each type 
airplane can clear out such concentra- 
tions almost immediately but the danger 
of fanning a fire is ever present and 
tends to minimize use of this recourse. 


Keep Ax Handy. In the July issue 
of The Air Line Pilot, H. B. Cox, Amer- 
ican Airlines pilot and a member of the 
President’s Special Board of Inquiry for 
Air Safety recommended to fellow pilots 
that until such time as adequate masks 
are provided it is advisable to have a 
fire ax handy to punch a hole in the 
forward windshield as a last resort. 

Cox also sheds light upon another 
point which has been asked a number 
of times since the DC-6 accident at Mt. 
Carmel. That is the matter of why the 
possibility of CO, entering the cockpit 
of the DC-6 had not been considered 
during the DC-6 modification program. 
Regarding this Cox states, “May I pro- 
tect the integrity of the DC-6 com- 
mittee and myself by stating that we 
did demand a correction and as a last 
resort arranged for the representatives 
of the manufacturer of an adequate 
smoke and oxygen mask to give demon- 
strations. No one seemed interested. 
Therefore, I appeal to you as individuals 
to write to the CAB Safety Bureau and 
demand correction of this inadequacy 
on all certificated planes.” 

The airlines are taking steps to in- 
stall masks that will supply 100% oxygen 
to the crew members. CAA recommends 
a type A-14 demand mask (or equiva- 
lent) used with a regulator such as the 
AN 6022. American Airlines is con- 
templating the use of masks and regu- 
lators meeting AN specs of this general 
category, and Capital Air Lines is in 
the process of service testing an in- 
stallation using the Mines Safety Ap- 
pliance demand mask and regulator. 

All segments of the aviation industry 
from the research laboratories through 
the individual airline’s engineering offices 
are putting maximum effort behind the 
design and development of improved 
oxygen apparatus. Outstanding develop- 
ments such as the chemical oxygen gen- 
erators now under consideration will 
advance the science of altitude flight 
biology while striving to correct existing 
deficiencies. 
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(Editor’s Note: On Aug. 1 AmeRICAN 
AviaTIon reported in some detail the pro- 
tests filed by several airlines and the Air 
Transport Association against CAB’s pro- 
posal to require flight engineers on all 
4-engine aircraft grossing more than 80,000 
pounds. The story dealt with latest de- 
velopments (generated by opposition forces) 
and made no attempt to re-state the argu- 
ments presented by proponents of the regu- 
lation at last October’s CAB hearings. 

Letters from flight engineers and others 
favoring the regulation have urged that 
their contentions again be placed on record 
for comparison with the arguments of the 
opposition group. American Aviation is 
glad to reproduce below, without com- 
ment. excerpts from a letter sent in by 
one of the flight engineers. Mr. Townshend's 
views are his own and do not represent an 
official stand by the Flight Engineer Officers 
Association.) 


By Donatp H. TowNSHEND 
Editor, Flight Engineer Officers Association 
News, PAD Division 
The Aug. 1, 1948 issue of AMERICAN 
AVIATION contains a featured article by 
Mr. David Shawe, entitled “The Flight 
Engineer—Help or Hindrance?” As a 
veteran reader and_ subscriber to 
AMERICAN AVIATION and member of the 
Flight Engineer Officers Association, I 
wish to bring certain facts to your at- 

tention regarding this article. 

In his article Mr. Shawe quotes 
American Airlines numerous times to 
show that nowhere has anyone de- 
fined, in the regulation, what the 
duties of the flight engineer are or 
should be. If American Airlines is 
really at a loss on this subject, they 
can become enlightened very quickly 
by referring to the operating section 
of the route manual of Pan American 
or to American Overseas Airlines and 
Trans World Aijrline (TWA). It 
hardly seems like a reasonable protest. 

It is to the airlines advantage to use 
their own discretion and experience in 
assigning duties to each of the mem- 
bers of the crew. 


Required in DC-6. In addition, the 
whole article has intentionally been 
narrowed down to the DC-6 as if 
to infer that it is the only com- 
mercial air transport flying today. 
Paradoxically, the DC-6 is the one air- 
craft that desperately needs a flight 
engineer. 

Pan American World Airways is the 
largest airline in the world and un- 
doubtedly the most experienced when 
it comes to discussing flight engineers, 
and their opinion should carry weight 
in the discussion. Does Mr. Shawe 
quote PAA? No, he picks the most 
unimportant, small airline (As far as 
the subject of flight engineers is con- 
cerned) he can find—Delta. 

Mr. Shawe quotes from an Ameri- 
can Airlines petition against the regu- 
lation which shows that flight engi- 
neers have contributed to a number of 
civil and military accidents. For proof 








“es J 


Simplicity Needed—*‘ 


Flight Engineers Called ‘Very Necessary’ 


ee > * 





knowledging that simplicity in cockpit design is desirable 


and championing its development, Townshend claims that 
present day cockpits of airplanes such as the Boeing 377 (shown above) demand a flight 
engineer's technical assistance. 


they cite the fact that 22 B-29 crashes 
were officially charged against flight 
engineers. The fact that 75% of all 
aircraft accidents are attributed to pilot 
error does not prove that pilots are 
unnecessary. 

In addition, Mr. Shawe quotes a let- 
ter from the ATA which says, “It is 
our opinion that the crew complement 
with which aircraft should be certifi- 
cated is dependent upon (1) the num- 
ber and type of functions which it 
takes to operate the airplane safely; 
(2) how many qualified persons are 
needed to carry out these functions 
safely.” If the ATA is sincere in that 
statement, they no doubt are in favor 
of flight engineers on the DC-6, I 
make that statement because ATA has 
all of the following information. 


PAA Survey. A recent comprehen- 
sive survey by Pan American World 
Airways’. (which has led all the air- 
lines of the world in the scientific 
medical study of the development of 
flight crews and their human capabili- 
ties) Pacific-Alaska Division found 
that, in comparison with the DC-3 
(the time-tested twin-engine transport 
which through years of experience has 
proved to be the maximum that two 
pilots can efficiently handle), the 
Lockheed Constellation has 131% more 
instrumentation. 

The Connie is, however, equipped 
with a flight engineer’s station and 
these figures included the instrumen- 
tation at the engineer’s station. Omit- 
ting his instruments and controls from 
the comparison, the Connie has only 
14% more for the pilots to handle than 
the DC-3, and this is in aircraft of 
four times the weight, twice the speed 
and passenger-carrying capacity. 





On the other hand, the DC-6, which 
is as big as the Connie in all respects, 
has no flight engineer station and de- 
mands 110% more from the two pilots 
than the DC-3. If two pilots had their 
hands and heads full in the DC-3, it is 
hard to understand how they can be 
expected to operate at peak efficiency 
in an airplane with 110% more for 
them to pull, push, watch, twist or 
crank. 

The total number of controls, 
switches, gauges, warning devices, and 
rheostats in the DC-3 number 208. In 
the Connie there are 238 in the cock- 
pit and 244 at the flight engineer’s sta- 
tion. In the DC-6 there are 436, all 
in the cockpit. 


Sincerity Questioned. It is stated 
that the protesting airlines do not con- 
sider the added cost of the additional 
crew member an important factor. 
They do say that if they could be sure 
that a flight engineer might avert just 
one accident, they would be entirely 
in favor of carrying them. 

If this is true, we can furnish rec- 
ords proving such to have been the 
case in the past. The only solution is 
to accept the regulation as it stands 
and thus prove the flight engineers 
worth. 

The pressure that has been brought 
to bear on the CAB and the govern- 
ment by the ATA and the manage- 
ment of some airlines has not been 
sincere thus far. If these “opposition 


groups” wish to arbitrate the case on 
its merits, we will put all of our perti- 
nent records at their disposal in order 
for them to prove that there is only 
one answer—flight engineers are very 
necessary and are here to stay. 
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CAA & GCA Liability 


Possibility that the government would 
be held liable for death, injuries, or 
damage caused by negligence of CAA 
personnel operating GCA equipment 
was mentioned as one of several factors 
influencing the CAA’s choice of ILS as 
the primary landing aid. In a talk be- 
fore the Corporation Aircraft Owners 
Association, F. B. Lee, deputy adminis- 
trator of CAA, stated that this possible 
liability combined with the high cost of 
installation and maintenance of GCA 
equipment would not prevent its use as 
a monitoring device and installations are 
going ahead at major airports. 

Tentative schedule of new installations 
is as follows: Los Angeles, Oct. 15; 
Cleveland, Feb. 15; Atlanta, April 15; 
St. Louis, May 15; and Boston, June 15. 
In addition to these new installations, 
ecuipment presently installed at Wash- 
ington, New York and Chicago will be 
replaced with newer units. Some delay 
in the present timetable may occur due 
to material shortages which are hamper- 
ing the manufacturer’s production time- 
table. 

CAA is now training personnel to man 
the new stations as they are completed. 


Flight Aid for Southwest 


Installation of a radio beacon by 
Southwest and Mendocino County at 
Fort Bragg, Calif., will enable South- 
west Airways to approach the 100% 
mark for completion of landings and 
take-offs at its Eureka-Arcata stop dur- 
ing the coming heavy fog season. The 
new beacon will give Southwest instru- 
ment navigational facilities over ithe 
route from San Francisco to Medford, 
01 The operation will be simplified 
by use of the special landing aids de- 
vices at Arcata allowing -routine oper- 
ation into the heaviest fog belt in the 
country. 


ILS For Pioneer 

‘ioneer Air Lines has completed the 
in-tallation of ILS equipment in its nine 
D\'-3’s at a cost of over $14,000. Ground 
i, tallations are complete at Houston, 

tin, Dallas, Fort Worth, Amarillo, 
A »suquerque and El Paso along Pio- 
n -r’s routes and CAA indicates that the 
\. dland-Odessa station will be ready 

this summer. 

ith landing minimums lowered to 

feet and 3/4 mile visibility, Pioneer 
h »5es to complete 97% of its flights as 
c npared to 80-85% completed during 
t' » winter season last year. 


ay 


SCA at London: During the first 

r of GCA operations at London Air- 
port ending July 1, some 2,184 radar 
c atrolled landings were completed. 

proximately half of these were opera- 
tonal landings and the balance for 
tr ining. 
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from inquiry to delivery 


__LOUr 





At ten o’clock one morning an airline 
inquired into the availability of certain 


vitally needed aircraft engine parts. By 


INQUIRY ; two o’clock that afternoon the shipment 
ATI1O A.M, 


reached its destination . . . 200 miles 

away. e Nothing ... absolutely nothing 
. . was sacrificed for the sake of speed. 

Every part was meticulously inspected 


... guaranteed new and in perfect 





condition ... properly preserved and 
packaged ... accurately labeled ac- 
cording to customer specification. e The 
secret to this and many other ex- 
amples of speedy service lies in AE&P's 
ARRIVED ° ° 
smoothly functioning organization and 
AE&P’s vast inventory Of WRIGHT 

and PRATT & WHITNEY engine parts 

and special tools. e If you have not yet 
tried AtaP’s service, then why not 

test it with your 





next order? 











Write today for your copy 
of AE&P’s 55-page Cate- 
leg of engine parts and 
special tools for Pratt & 
Whitney R-985, R-1340, 
R-1830, R-2000, R-2800, 
R-4360; Wright R-1820 oe ; 
and R-3350 Op 








Authorized Agent War Assets Administration 


AIRCRAFT ENGINE AND PARTS 


CORPORATION 


cP) 


| 





' 53 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK « CABLE ADDRESS: AIRPARTS, NEW YORK 
29 
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MAINTENANCE 


Little Activity at Idlewild 


As it now stands there is very little 
maintenance activity going on at New 
York International Airport. Two well 
organized maintenance activities have 
taken space in Hanger 1 and are setting 
up shops which will rival those of the 
scheduled air lines when they are com- 
pleted. 

These are the facilities of Willis Air 
Service and Sailor’s Aircraft Service. 
Sharing the 60,000 square feet of space 
under the roof of Hangar 1 and splitting 
the $8,000 per month rental fee, these 
operators will specialize in transport 
maintenance and overhaul. Willis is 
expected to handle the bulk of Douglas 
equipment while Sailors takes care of 
Lockheed equipment. 

The arrangement of the hangar with 
large doors at both ends makes it a 
simple matter to house the two opera- 
tions without the difficulties which so 
often accompany shared hangar arrange- 
ments. There is ample space for six 
four-engine aircraft in the hangar. 

Another feature of maintenance service 
by both Willis and Sailors is the pro- 
vision for on the spot communications 
equipment servicing and overhaul. This 
work is subcontracted by both com- 
panies to Mars Aircraft Radio Service, 
an up to date organization that has the 
specialized equipment and trained per- 
sonnel to handle the latest types of com- 
munications equipment. This phase of 
aircraft servicing, for other than sched- 
uled airlines having their own shops, 
has been sadly lacking in the past at 
most airports. 





Hangar 2 is occupied by four of the 
foreign operators: Air France, Scandi- 


navian Airlines System, Sabena, and 
KLM, the Royal Dutch Airline. These 
airlines are using the hangars for gen- 
eral ground servicing purposes such as 
commissary activities, food servicing, 
etc., rather than for actual maintenance 
activities. This is in part due to the 
contracts existing between some of the 
foreign operators and Lockheed Aircraft 
Service and Grumman’s maintenance 
affiliate. As these contracts expire it 
is likely that Hangar 2 will meet with 
wider usage. Present schedules enable 
each of the operators to benefit from 
the shared hangar because as a rule the 
entire hangar is available for use. 

Other than the high hangar rental 
rate which will affect earnings of the 
independent maintenance organizations, 
the chief problem at Idlewild is its 
spaciousness. 

Round trip from hangars to terminal 
and back is just 15 miles over crowded 





highways that carry New York’s traffic | 


to the beaches and parks that cover 
Long Island. Appeals have been made 
to the Port Authority to provide policed 
crossings of one of the runways at least 
on days when that runway is not in 


use as this would cut the distance to | 


about one mile round trip. As it now 
stands last minute needs which must be 
filled at the hangar present a difficult 
situation. 

The reluctance of the scheduled car- 
riers of the U. S. to move to Idlewild 
has given the independent maintenance 
crganizations one of their first oppor- 
tunities to move in with men and equip- 
ment at a point where maintenance ac- 
tivities should show rapid growth. 





Invention Pays Off— *° 








is the award being presented to Dwight M. 

Barnes, veteran Pan American Airways radio me- 

chanic, by Rahland C. Zinn, Latin American Division engineer. Award was .given 

Barnes for his winning employe suggestion for a new propeller synchronizer testing 

apparatus. Shown left to right are: L. E. Michelfelder, supervisor of radio maintenance 
for PAA in Miami; Zinn and Barnes. 

















On Air Force Day, Sept. 18, 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 
salutes the men who fly to keep 
America strong. 


LOCKHEED 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 


Look to Lockheed for Leadership 


———s 
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Tie Air Force F-80 Lockheed Shooting Star. 
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NEW 


R 1830 -65 -92 
P and W ENGINES 


These engines are converted 
from new -65 by an authorized 
Pratt and Whitney service sta- 
tion. All parts used are new, 
including carburetor. 


Engines are in original boxes 
from factory and have all paper 
work. 

We furnish guarantee on these 
engines, underwritten by one 
of America's largest insurance 
companies. 

Price $12,000.00 ea. 


OTHER R-1830 “ENGINES 


... all classes... 
R-1830, less than 50 hours 


since new. 
R-985, R 1830-65 NTSO. 
R 2800 -34 -83 new. 


Prices on request. 


DON'T SEE US 
if you're looking for 
cheap engines. But if 
you want the best, wire 
. ++ phone ... or write 
for prompt action. 





We Own What We Sell! 


ENGINES 





LH. Luckey Company 


A 
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Engine Trouble Finder 


Pan American Airways has ordered 
20 Sperry Engine Analyzers for installa- 
tion on the 20 Boeing Stratocruisers now 
in production and an additional 18 units 
for the Constellation fleet. Estimates 
are that the installed instruments will 
cost about $3,600 per airplane and will 
bring about a saving of $3,700 per year 
per airplane along with noticeable im- 
provement in “on-time” operation. 

A large percentage of avoidable de- 
lays are the result of ignition difficulties 
because of their often intangible nature. 
Routine practice in most airlines has 
been to replace spark plugs, leads and 
magnetoes in a point by point isolation 
check. With the analyzer PAA expects 
te be able to spot the source of the 
trouble in flight and prevent loss of time 
and effort in locating the source. This 
will in turn minimize cost of over- 
hauling units removed prematurely in 
quest of trouble which is finally located 
elsewhere. 

Reviewing past records PAA discov- 
ered 10,000 hours in delays experienced 
on their L-49 fleet during 1947. Engi- 
neering personnel felt that 2,900 hours 
of this lost time could have been pre- 
vented by proper use of the analyzer. 
Service test of one unit actually re- 
corded a 17% improvement in hours lost 
through delays and interrupted flights. 
As the crews become more familiar with 
the instrument’s operation and learn to 
rely more fully on it, increased sav- 
ings are expected. 


How It Works. In operation a screen 
or scope in the cockpit provides a 
graphic display of the engine ignition 
system. Minute signals picked up from 
connections into the ignition leads of 
the engine’s magnetoes are amplified 
and presented in the display in one of 
a comparatively few designs. There are 
10 basic ignition patterns for the engines 
used on the Constellation including: 
normal ignition, shorted secondary, 
fouled spark plug, plug gap too large 
or too small, open secondary, etc. 

With a little practice the operator, 
pilot or mechanic, can learn to distin- 
guish between these designs and trans- 
late them into specific troubles. Pan 
Am has trained 12 ground personnel in 
the analyzer’s operation and is planning 
training of additional technicians. 

As installed in the Pan Am airplanes 
the analyzer will be used for ignition 
analyzing only but it is possible to use 
pickups to determine detonation and 
other engine malfunctioning resulting in 
vibration signals. Experimentation is 
going on to determine whether the scope 
presents data which can be translated 
into fuel air mixture indications and 
enable more accurate fuel control and 
consequently present fuel savings and 
longer ranges. 

Pan American’s engine test house at 
Miami will also be equipped with an 
ignition analyzer to gain additional serv- 
ice information and aid in general test- 
ing. 


CERTIFICATION—————— 
P&W R-2180 Certificated 


The 1650 hp version of Pratt and 
Whitney’s 2180 engine has rece‘ved CAA 
certification with expectation that addi- 
tional qualification tests will permit its 
certification at 1800 hp. The R-2180 is 
under consideration by the airlines as a 
replacement of the R-2000 engine now 
used on the DC-4 airplane. If used, it 
would result in a speed increase of 30 
mph and boosting of the take off weight 
limitation to 80,600 pounds. 

First commercial use of the R-2180 
will be in the Saab 90 Scandia, a 
Swedish transport in the 250 mph class. 


Progress on Boeing 377 


Possibilities are that the Boeing 377 
will complete extended CAA service 
tests which are now underway in about 
four weeks and that first deliveries to 
Pan American Airways will follow in 
October if no further interruptions to 
present schedules occur. 

One of the three planes used during 
the certification flight tests at Wichita 
is being used for the 200 hour service 
tests. This plane, which is equipped 
with Curtiss Electric propellers, is one 
scheduled for delivery to Pan American. 
Operators using Hamilton Standard pro- 
pellers will require additional testing 
supplementing the present group. 

Originally deliveries were scheduled 
in the following order: Pan American, 
Northwest, and American C verseas Air- 
lines. Because Northwest's airplanes 
are being modified to incorporate a 
flight engineer panel and will also be 
equipped with Hamilton Standard pro- 
pellers it is likely that American Over- 
seas may receive their first airplane 
ahead of Northwest. 


3-Engine Ferry Flighis 
Tentative approval has been granted 
to Delta Air Lines to operate C-54-DC-4 
aircraft on ferry flights with one engine 
inoperative. The approval as granted 
with Pratt 


covered airplanes equipped 
and Whitney R-2000-9 and R-2000-13 
engines. The CAA has since worked out 


the computations necessary to ext nd 
this approval to C-54 airplanes equipped 
with R-2000-7, -11 and Wright C9HD 
engines. 

Maximum take off weight for three 
engine ferry flights is limited to 51,000 
pounds and the crew limited to those 


essential to the purpose of the flight. 
This is interpreted to mean the captain, 
first officer and when necessary, a 
mechanic. No passengers or cargo may 


be carried. The propeller of the in- 
operative engine may be feathered or 
removed from the engine. 


More KLM Connies: The third re- 
peat order from KLM Royal Dutch Aijr- 
lines for Constellations increased from 
17 to 19 the total purchased by the air- 
line. 
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The time worn phrase that “everyone 
complains about the weather but no- 
body does anything about it” has its 
parallel in the aviation industry with 
the eternal comment that airplanes 
should be built to withstand emergency- 
gear-up landings. Although engineers 
have long felt that the weight cost of 
such a feature would render it imprac- 
tical, Beech Aircraft Corp. has suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing this end with- 
out the predicted weight penalty. 

Recently while on a routine test flight 
the factory test pilots found that, due 
to the hydraulic system failure, the gear 
could not be lowered. Reflecting on the 
built-in keels which were to be the 
subject of future tests, the pilots de- 


cided to make an emergency landing 
with gear retracted. While the air- 
plane’s crew made arrangements with 
the tower to land the Twin-Quad on 
the grass alongside the runway, ground 


LOOKING FORWARD ALONG the bottom of the fuselage after 
the Iwin Quad had been raised off the ground, the only indication of 
the emergency landing is the mud on the built-in keels. 
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EMERGENCY LANDING seems a misnomer for the gear up landing 
made by Beech's Twin Quad recently when the hydraulic gear failed 
to operate during a routine test flight. 


in 


crews took the necessary precautions to 
accompany the “crash landing.” 
Purposely picking a spot of soft, wet 
ground, the crew made the final ap- 
proach and landing. The airplane 
skidded along for 615 feet on the keels 
in much the same manner as a seaplane 
making a routine landing. Striking a 
soft spot, the airplane swerved from its 
course but even at this late moment suf- 
ficient rudder control remained to man- 


euver the airplane. As shown in the 
photographs, the crew was able to 
straighten the airplane on its course. 


This is indicated by the keel marks in 
the soft ground. 

As the airplane came to rest the crew 
stepped out of the unharmed airplane 
to look kack on an. historic landing. 
Except for slight deformation of the keel 
fairing no damage was done to the air- 
plane. Even minor buckling of the 


fuselage skin and stringers, which might 


Ea 
Pie Let 
ae? i SY ee. 


EFFECTIVENESS of the Twin Quad's V tail assembly is emphasized 
by the skid markings which show how the pilot was able to maneuver 
the airplane after it had skidded over 100 feet along the ground. 


Twin-Quad Unscathed 


a 


yd 


Belly Landing 


have been anticipated, did not occur. 

Shovel & Bottle. Another surprise was 
due for the interested onlookers, for the 
only equipment used in setting the air- 
plane on its gear again was a shovel 
and an air bottle. The gear was low- 
ered to the ground, the oleo struts de- 
flated and a slight depression made in 
the ground to permit the gear to attain 
its vertical position and lock. Then the 
airbottle was used to extend the oleo 
about 10 inches, the engines were started 
and the airplane- moved out of the 
trenches on its own power—ready for 
operation. 

The flags shown along the runway 
serve as a warning to pilots that the 
ground in this area is too soft for taxi- 
ing. It would not support the weight 
of an ordinary automobile yet the de- 
pressions made by the Beech landing 
were not enough to permit the fuselage 
to strike the ground. 





THIS CLOSE-UP VIEW of the Twin Quad emphasizes the unmarred 
fuselage following a gear-up landing. Note the air inlets in the 
wing for the twin engine installation which drives each propeller. 
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SAFETY 


Thunderstorm Safety Chart 


Findings concerning the effects of 
turbulence, icing, gusts, hail and light- 
ning in thunderstorms made at the All 
Weather Flying Center in Wilmington, 
Ohio have been incorporated in a 
“Thunderstorm Safe-Speed Chart” now 
in use by the U. S. Air Force. This 
project was autherized by Congress in 
1945 as a joint endeavor of the Air Force, 
Navy, U. S. Weather Bureau, and the 
National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics. 

Prepared under the direction of Cap- 
tain Lou C. Kappil, chief of the “Thun- 
derstorm Project,” these charts provide a 
color coded speed reference for cargo 
and transport aircraft while flying in 
thunderstorms. Safe operating ranges 
are outlined in green with red markers 
above and below this range indicating 
unsafe conditions. Yellow areas indi- 
cate marginal conditions. 

Six Air Force’s Northrop P-61 Black 
Widows, were used to make 2,000 flights 
into thunderstorms over a _ two-year 
period to obtain detailed information of 
conditions which aircraft encounter in 
flights through thunderstorms. Radar 
scopes at the ground stations were used 
to determine the location and center of 
the storms. One Black Widow was fully 
outfitted with radar equipment to im- 
plement station findings. 








THUNDERSTORM SAFE-SPEED CHART 


AIR SPEED 
190 200 210 220 230 240 250 260 270 280 290 300 50 120 


a 
R 
TYPE weicut 


C-46 


mO 120 +30 140 150 160 170 1860 


C-47 26,000 


C-69/86,000 
C-74 
C-82|42,000 
C-97 
yc 


DC-6 |87,500 


DANGEROUS 





C) MARGINAL 


IN MILES 


$4 3591AF 


BB sare 


Chart designed by the Air Force's All-Weather Flying Center indicates safe operating speeds 
of transports flying during thunderstorms. 


A complete picture of the storm con- 
ditions was assured by storm entries at 
altitudes of 6,000—10,000—15,000—20,- 
000 and 25,000 feet. Special instruments 


recorded the icing characteristics, gust 
velocities and frequency, electrical con- 
tent of the atmosphere and stress on the 
aircraft structure. 











New York Office 
444 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, New York 





Douglas C-54A, B & E's 
Douglas DC-3s 
Douglas C-47s 
Douglas A26s, Executive 


Grumman: G-2Is 





WORLD’S LARGEST DEALER IN AIRCRAFT, ENGINES, ACCESSORIES 
SUPPLYING LEADING AIRLINES, GOVERNMENTS THRUOUT THE WORLD 


The Following Airline Equipment is Available: 


Consolidated Catalinas and Cansos 


Priced at Current Market. 





Washington Office: 
Suite 810, Dupont Circle Building 
1346 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 








Curtiss: C46s, Cargo & Executive 
Noorduyns, Curtiss Commandos, Stinsons, Stearman, Vultees, Wacos 


The Babb Company (Canada) Limited 
Room 61, Trans-Atlantic Building 
Montreal Airport 

Dorval, Quebec, Canada 


Lockheed: Lodestars, Electras, |2s 
Beechcraft: 18s, AT-L Is, AT-7s 
Boeing: 247Ds, 314s 

Fairchild: PT-26s (New) 

North American: AT6's-ATI6 





ENGINES AVAILABLE 


Pratt & Whitney: R2800-79-77-75-51-43, R1830-92-75-65-43, R1340-51-50-49-AN1!, R985-ANI to 10 
Wright: 2600-29-23-22-13, R1820-87-66-60-56-52 
Rolls Royce Merlins, Allisons, Lycomings, Jacobs 
Propellers, Instruments, Radios, Accessories, Hardware 
“If we can’t supply it — it doesn’t exist’’ 


U. S. Export Registration No. 124 
1007 Airway 
Grand Central Airport 
Glendale |, California 


Cable Address: BABBCO, Los Angeles, New York 








Newark Office: 
Tidewater Terminal 

Building No. 8 

Newark, New Jersey 
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CAB Accident Report 


Airline Transport Carriers: Failure 
of the left wing caused by a fire in the 
engine and nacelle area was cited by 
CAB as probable cause of the accident 
of an Airline Transport Carriers DC-3 
at Coalinga, Calif. on Jan. 28, 1948. Post 
accident investigation revealed that the 
left engine fuel pump was loosely as- 
sembled and that a faulty gasket per- 
mitted fuel to spray from the pump 
housing during operation. Examination 
of the wreckage indicated that fuel 
from the pump was ignited and burned 
away the front spar resulting in wing 
failure. 

Although not directly related to the 
accident, the investigation revealed 
major discrepancies in the aircraft op- 
eration during the flight. 

Airline Transport Carriers, a non- 
scheduled carrier, operates two types of 
DC-3s. One type is certificated for 26 
passengers, the other for 32. The crew 
departed in a 26 passenger airplane 
thinking it was the craft of greater ca- 
pacity. As a result the craft was not 
airworthy since it was 7 hours overdue 
for a 100 hour inspection at time of de- 
parture from Burbank. At Oakland 28 
passengers were boarded but seats were 
not available for that number so two 
passengers weré without seats or safety 
belts. A customs official who assisted 
in the loading indicated that there were 
several pieces of loose cargo in the aisle 
at time of take off, the CAB report 
states, and records indicate the aircraft 
total weight was 67 pounds over the 
certificated figure. 

CAB indicated that these discrepan- 
cies did not influence the accident. 

























Emergency Exit Markings 


Improved markings for emergency 

exits have been recommended in avia- 
tion safety release 293 as a result of 
findings of the President’s Special Board 
of Inquiry on Air Safety. This release 
rescinds SRR 273 which met with con- 
siderable industry opposition. 
The new release calls for improve- 
ments in marking of all aircraft having 
a total capacity of six or more persons 
and certificated for passenger carrying 
at night. Provisions include locating 
€xit signs and markings in more prom- 
inet positions, use of luminous letters 
on an opaque background in preference 
to luminous backgrounds, and a re- 
qu.rement that printed instructions be 
re; lable in complete darkness at a dis- 
ta: ce of 30 inches. 


iternate provisions enable the use of 
in vtia operated lights independent of 
th aircraft’s system which will il- 
lu ‘inate the exits and markings and 
w! ch will function automatically in the 
ev not of a crash landing. 

‘he recommendations provide specific 
sizes for all lettering and describe gen- 
era! luminous qualities desirable in such 
merkings. Aircraft operated in daytime 
flichts are not affected by the ruling. 
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SAFETY 


SLANTS 





ARBON tetrachloride is widely used 

in aircraft maintenance because it is 
a non-flammable solvent quite versatile 
in its utility. It is. this apparent versa- 
tility, however, which can cause trouble. 
Very few mechanics seem to be aware 
that carbon tetrachloride-clear, such as 
is specified for cleaning, is a very differ- 
ent product from carbon tetrachloride 
fire extinguisher fluid. 

The latter, even when clear, contains 
certain added chemicals which are 
necessary to make it suitable for use 
in fire extinguishers, but which make it 
totally unsuited for use as a cleaner. 
For example, chloroform or other ma- 
terial may be added to lower the freez- 
ing point and certain inhibitors, which 
reduce the possibility of corrosion of 
the extinguisher metal. These ma- 
terials have an adverse effect on the 
cleaning qualities and conversely clean- 
ing carbon tetrachloride is unsatisfac- 
tory for filling fire extinguishers. 

Carbon tetrachloride should be used 
with care for it is quite volatile and, if 
inhaled in sufficient quantities, may pro- 
duce headache, dizziness, nausea, and 
eventually unconsciousness and death. 
There are a number of well authenti- 
cated cases of fatalities resulting from 
the use of carbon tetrachloride for 
cleaning. 

Skin irritations are not uncommon 
for the product has a solvent action 
upon the natural skin oil and leaves 
it dry and subject to cracking. 

These rules will help prevent trouble: 

1. Use only with adequate ventilation, 
never in a small closed room. 

2. Avoid using in open vessels. 

3. Remove leaking containers outdoors 
and clean up spills with rags. Get 
the rags outdoors at once. 

4. Remove wet clothing promptly. 

5. If you note any unusual symptoms, 
stop work at once and seek relief. 

e 

The National Safety Council reports 
in its annual “Accident Facts” that the 
average lost time frequency rate of all 
airlines reporting to it for the year 1947 
was 16.30. This means that there were 
16.3 injuries involving loss of time after 
the day of the accident for every million 
man hours worked. The average rate 
for all firms and all industries was 
13.26. The rate of reporting aircraft 
manufacturers was 7.14. 

a 

The Safety Council also reports that 
the scheduled domestic passenger fa- 
tality rate of 3.2 per hundred million 
passenger miles was only one-ninth of 
the 1930 rate of 28.6. In international 
operations the rate was 1.1. Three air- 
lines (American, Northwest, and Pan 
American) received special awards for 
operating over a billion passenger miles 
without fatality to passenger or crew. 
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Air Tariff Reports 


Sewéce 





Issued three days a week from 
fare and tariff data filed by car- 
riers with the Civil Aeronautics 


Board. 


Separate reports for Cargo and 


Passenger data. 


s 
Full information on request 
cs 


American Aviation Publications 


1025 Vermont Ave., N.W. 
Washington 5, D.C. 














For SALE 


DC-4 Passenger Airplanes with 
R2000-7 Engines having no 


time since overhaul. Ex- 
cellent Condition. 
C-47 Cargo Airplane with 


R1830-92 Engines. 

P&W R2800-83A Engines— 
New. 

Spare Parts for R2800 and 
R2000 Engines. 

DC-3 and DC-4 Spare Parts. 


C-54 Propeller Blades (New) 
$150.00. 


Accessories and Spare Parts, 
including Radio Equipment 
for Martin 202, Convair 240 
and Douglas DC-6 Airplanes. 


* 
Address Inquiries to: 


CAPITAL AIRLINES, INC. 


Washington National Airport 
WasuincrTon, D. C. 
Attn: George Porter 
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EACH ONE 
iN THESE EIGHT, GREAT 
SOUTHERN CITIES 


in Atlanta « THE ANSLEY 


doe Crocy, Manager 


in Birmingham « THE TUTWILER 


Ira Patton, Manager 


in Montgomery « THE JEFFERSON DAVIS 


Homer Spive, Manager 


in Nashville « THE ANDREW JACKSON 


Leon! Womble, Miariger 


in New Orleans ¢ THE ST. CHARLES 
J. J. (Mike) O'Leary, Vice Pres. & Mg 


in Savannah « THE SAVANNAH 


George Fowler, Manager 


in Louisville « THE KENTUCKY 


dames E. Rushin, Manager 


in Greensboro « THE 0. HENRY 


Nolan Wiliams, Manag er 





Ppa nenann serene 
(ldiittnas sass. 


itl 


AS ° | 
= Carling Dinkler, = 
—— President SSS 
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STIMSONITE 
REFLECTORS 

mounted back-to 

back in the top of 

a specially designed 
stake. Easy to install 
Inexpensive to maintain 
Low cost 
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We UGG lila eer: OMPANY 
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——NEW EQUIPMENT————— 


High-Intensity Lights 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. has an- 
nounced a new high intensity runway 
light designed to meet CAA specifica- 
tion L-819 and AAF specification 32957 


interchangeable with old style high in- 
tensity lights or as replacements for 
semiflush contact lights, the new units 
provide two main beams formed by 
duplicate double-lens assemblies from 
a single lamp. Color is provided by an 
inner lens so that there are no hot 
colored lenses exposed to the elements. 
The new assembly uses a 200 watt, 6.6 
ampere aviation lamp with medium 
prefocus base. Simple design of the 


housing and mounting units insure 
minimum maintenance. Further infor- 
mation available from Westinghouse 


Electric Corp. P. O. Box 868, Pitts- 
burgh 30, Pa. 


Soldering Iron Tip 


A chromium plated, copper electrode 
soldering tip for electric soldering irons 
has been placed on the market by Cal- 
Perry Corp. The new tip, which will 
heat in 9 seconds, has a long narrow 
neck providing optimum accessability 





and minimum heat loss is assured by 
chromium plating of all but the working 
surface. The purchase price of 65c in- 


cludes a six-month guarantee. Addi- 
tional information available from Cal- 
Perry Corporation, 62 Franklin Street, 
East Orange, N. J. 





Fuel Cell Stripper 


Kelite Products, Inc., 
new product for removal of thiacols or 


is marketing a 


zinc chromate compounds used in in- 
tegral fuel tank systems. Known as 
Kelite Deseal E, the new cleaner is oj 
semi-liquid consistency and will hold 
in place on vertical surfaces and may 
be applied by brush or spray. A low 


water rinse is used to remove 
Complete data will be 


pressure 
the old sealant. 


sent by Kelite Products, Inc., Box 2917, 
Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 54, Calif 
Battery Charger 

The Electric Products Co., 1725 Clark- 
stone Road, Cleveland 12, Ohio, is 
manufacturing new battery charging 
equipment designed to provide auto- 


matic handling of many phases of bat- 


tery charging. The new E. P. charger 
starts the*.charging current at the 
proper value, controls the current to 
the batteries throughout the charge 
shuts down and disconnects the bat- 
teries from the generator in case of a 
power interruption, restarts and re- 


sumes charging when power is restored, 
protects against reversal of current or 
overload, cuts off the battery when fully 
charged and stops the generator when 
all batteries are charged. 


Radial Handpiece 


An aluminum housed, radial hand- 
piece with Jacobs chuck for flexible 
shaft machines has been introduced by 
L & R Manufacturing Co. Consisting of 





two 
presealed ball bearings and a Jacobs 0 


a two piece aluminum body with 


ece 
di- 
re- 
her 
ob- 
ym- 


to 5/32 range chuck, the hand; 
measures 5%” long by 1-1/16” in 
ameter and sells for $17. Details 
garding the radial handpiece and o 
members of the L & R line may be 
tained from L & R Manufacturing ( 
pany, 577 Elm St., Arlington, N. J. 


Solenoid Contactors 


Ward Leonard Electric Co. has re- 
leased bulletins 4452 and 4453 describ- 
ing their new size 2 and 3 AC solenoid 
contactors. The new contactors are 
designed for use on AC motor control- 
lers, for machine tools, fans, pups, 
heating and ventilating systems and 
similar applications. Bulletins available 
on request from Ward Leonard Electric 
Co., 31 South Street, Mount Vernon, 
New York. 
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in daily service 


to Europe 










All this luxury-no extra fare. Enjoy SAS’ delicious cuisine with smérgasbord 
. smart, gay interiors . . . spacious lounges . . . wider aisles and windows 
.. comfortable air-gonditioning . . . pressurized cabin. 
Even if you've delayed your vacation plans, 
a European jaunt is still yours overnight in 


the world’s newest, most spacious air- 


liners. SAS is the first and only airline offer- 


ing daily DC-6 flights to Great Britain and 
Scandinavia—a new high in luxury, at no 


extra fare! Only 14 hours to Glasgow, I7 to 





Copenhagen or Oslo, 19/2 to Stockholm, 


22'/2 to Helsinki. It's truly the Wonder Way 





to Europe, so see your travel agent now. 
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And It Can’t Be Sued 


Seeking improved relationship with 
the Port of New York Authority, 10 air- 
lines serving the New York area last 
week appealed to Mayor William 
O’Dwyer to help rid them of arbitrary 
actions and “deliberate harassments” 
which they said were detrimental not 
only to the airlines but to the City of 
New York as well. 

Pointing out that the actions of the 
Port Authority were driving the air- 
lines to move maintenance and over- 
haul activities employing thousands of 
people away from New York to other 
locations, the letter to O’Dwyer said: 

“Unless something is done to bring 
about a material change in the attitude 
of the Port Authority, both LaGuardia 
and Idlewild will become airport sta- 
tions of reduced employment, compared 
with the importance of the area and the 
potential employment which could and 
should exist here.” 

After taking over the airports from 
the city and after having declared its 
intent to recognize the validity of the 
leases which it assumed from the City, 
the Port Authority “took action which 
the airlines consider to be repudiation 
of the leases,” stated the communica- 
tion. And to add to the difficulties, it 
continued, the Port Authority has main- 
tained it is immune from suit. 

Continuing, it asked: “Is it sensible to 
believe that our stockholders and direc- 
tors would permit us to commit the 
company to substantial expenditures on 
a basis which would permit the Port 
Authority to take considered action that 
might diminish or destroy our invest- 
ment, solely at its will and without the 
responsibility of proving its justification 
therefor in the usual courts of the land. 
We can not and will not make large 
investments in the New York airport 
area on that basis.” 

In addition to the “complete absence 
of a program which would merit the 
confidence of the usual industrial firm 
or investor,” the letter went on, “we 
are subjected to a program of harass- 
ment which seems designed to discour- 
age us from investment and expansion 
in the New York area.” As evidence 
of “an organized campaign by the Port 
Authority to vex us beyond endurance,” 
the airlines cited several recent harass- 
ments. 


Harassments. One was a recent order 
of the Authority closing a road at La- 
Guardia which for many years had been 
used by the gasoline trucks of the air- 
lines for transporting fuel from bulk 
storage to the point of dispensing to air- 
craft. This necessitated much longer 
journeys by the fuel trucks at consid- 
erable added expense to the carriers but 
without obvious benefit to the Port Au- 
thority. 

A strong complaint was registered, 
and a 30-day extension was granted. 
Without this, some airlines, unable to 
get their fuel from one side of the field 
to the other, would have had to stop 
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Regional Airport Plan— 


The regional airport plan of the Port of New York 
Authority will take the above shape next year when 


the newly-acquired Teterboro Airport is developed into a major terminal to form the 


fourth point in the quadrant. 


Map shows locations of the four airports in relation to 


mid-Manhattan, and the ground travel time from each of them to Times Square. 


operating. Even with the extension, 
there was hardly sufficient time for the 
airlines to procure gasoline’ trucks 
(which are not available) and have 
them licensed (which is impossible in 
that period of time), so that the fuel 
could be carried from the storage areas, 
which are on the airport, off the air- 
port and onto the city streets, and back 
onto the airport. 

Another harassment cited was the re- 
cent issuance of “new and arbitrary 
rules” for the use of parking aprons 
outside the hangars at LaGuardia,” and 
the suggestion of “a rental therefor 
which is exorbitant and contrary to air- 
port practice and to the terms of the 
leases.” 

“The nature and the manner of the 
area classification which brought about 
this new system of charges and imposi- 
tions definitely indicates that this is but 
one of the series of harassments delib- 
erately undertaken by the Port Author- 
ity against the tenants of the airport,” 
the letter declared. 

Mayor O’Dwyer turned the matter 


over for investigation to Edward C. 
Maguire, Commissioner of Commerce 
for the city. 


AOC Appoints Thompson 


The Ajrport Operators Council, 
organized last January for purpose of 
exchanging information on air terminal 
problems and promoting and developing 
large public airports, last month ap- 
pointed Cyril C. Thompson, of Evans- 
ton, Ill, as its executive secretary. 
Thompson is a former vice president of 
public relations for United Air Lines 
and more recently special consultant to 
the Santa Fe Railway System. 


PA Acquires Teterboro 


With completion of arrangements for 
purchasing Teterboro Airport in Bergen 
County, N. J., for $3,115,000, the Port 
of New York Authority last month 
tightened its hold on the airlines serv- 
ing the New York metropolitan area. 

The acquisition virtually forces the 
airlines serving the New York area to 
deal with the Port Authority for priv- 
ileges and landing rights, since PA al- 
ready controlled LaGuardia Airport, 
Newark Airport, and New York Inter- 
national. 

Teterboro, located 25 minutes from 
Times Square, is a 500-acre field with 
three paved runways and 10 hangars. 
Under the contract, the Port Authority 
will take title to the property not later 
than April 1, 1949. Frederick L. Weh- 
ran, the owner, gets a down payment 
of $100,000, and on assuming title the 
Authority wi pay him an additional 
$1,900,000, of which $400,000 will be in 
cash and the remainder in Port Au- 
thority air terminal bonds bearing 3% 
interest and due in 1978. The Author- 
ity also will take over outstanding mort- 
gages totaling about $1,100,000. 

Port Authority said the acquisition 
will “make possible the full regional 
pattern of airport development recom- 
mended by the CAA and the Regional 
Plan Association.” (See cut.) 

As for the airlines serving the me‘ro- 
politan area, they seemed to have no 
alternative left, should the Port u- 
thority continue to ignore existing con- 
tracts at both LaGuardia and Inter- 
national and to demand new and al- 
legedly unreasonable landing fees and 
use charges, but to fight the matter 
through the courts. 
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Domestic Traffic at Halfway Mark: 





Load Factors Down to 59% 


By Kerra SAUNDERS 


Thirteen thousand fewer passengers, 
plus 400,000,000 more available seat miles, 
added up to the lowest average load 
factor in years for the domestic trunk 
airlines during the first six months of 
1948. (See table on page 43.) 

Actually, the decrease in revenue pas- 
sengers and revenue passenger miles 
flown in the first half of this year, as 


compared with the same period last 
year, was almost negligible. Reports 
filed with the Civil Aeronautics Board 
showed 5,868,385 revenue passengers 
carried and 2,781,552,000 revenue pas- 


senger miles flown through June 30 this 
year, as against 5,881,413 passengers and 
2.867,901,000 passenger miles in the 
comparable 1947 period. The decrease 
in each case was but a fraction of 1%. 
It should be noted, however, that the 
passenger traffic of the domestic trunk- 
lnmes would probably have been a little 
higher the first half of this year, instead 
of being down a little, had it not been 
for the strike of National Airlines’ pilots. 
National flew only 66,556 revenue pas- 
sengers and 37,127,000 passenger miles 
through June 30 this year, as compared 
to 165,605 passengers and 89,966,000 pas- 
senger miles in the first half of 1947. 
Only 88,536,000 available seat miles were 
flown by National this year, against 
145,147,000 last year, indicating the ef- 
fects of the schedule disruptions and 
curtailments resulting from the strike. 
But even the slightest decrease in 
trafic was certain to bring an appre- 
cieble decrease in the average load fac- 
tor because of a substantial increase in 
availability. 
1 reports showed that the trunk- 
lines flew 4,653,275,000 available seat 
miles this year, against 4,255,232,000 in 


spac 


the first half of last year. Revenue 
plane miles flown went up only from 
151,920,535 to 152,421,920. This slight in- 
creese in plane miles flown, together 
wit, the extra seats made available 
thro igh the introduction of more DC-6’s 
ar mstellations and the new Martin 
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2-0-2’s and Convair Liners, resulted in 
the availability of 400,000,000 additional 
seat miles. 

This, coupled with the slight drop 
in passenger traffic, sent the average 
load factor for the six-month period 
down to 59.7%, as compared to 67.4% in 
the first half of 1947. 


6 Carriers Above 60%. Highest 
load factor reported was that of Ha- 
waiian Airlines, with 68.4%. Only other 
trunklines with a better than 60% aver- 
age load factor for the half-year period 
were the Big Four—American, United, 
TWA and Eastern—and Colonial. In the 
same period last year, 13 of the 16 car- 
riers had load factors above 60% and six 
were above 65%. 

Increases in all categories of cargo— 
meil, express and freight—pulled up the 
total ton miles of revenue traffic trans- 
ported during the first six months of 
this year and enabled the airlines almost 
ta hold their own as compared to last 
year with respect to percent of available 
ton miles used. 

Available ton miles flown this year 
totaled 618,639,467, up 85% from the 
569,984,029 figures for the same six 
months of 1947, while revenue ton miles 
of traffic for the 1948 half-year totaled 
333,446,918, as compared to 316,704,112 in 
the first six months of 1947. Thus, de- 
spite the large number of passengers 
seats flown empty, the percent of avail- 
able ton miles used dropped only from 
55.6% last year to 53.8%. 


Freight Up 156%. Highlight of the 
traffic reports for the first half of 1948 
was an increase of 156% in freight ton 
miles over the comparable 1947 period— 
30,723,010 ton miles, as against 11,- 
984,214. 

All of the 16 trunklines operating 
within the continental United States 
showed large increases in freight vol- 
ume this year, with American Airlines 
chalking up the greatest gain—from 
3,767,493 to 9,199,373. United’s volume 
rose from 3,758,619 ton miles to §8,- 
971,136, Eastern’s went from 608,890 to 
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2,479,932 ton miles, TWA’s jumped from 
1,800,716 to 4,264,263, and Capital’s in- 
creased to 2,055,312 as compared to 
897,288 ton miles for the first six months 
of 1947. 

Express volume was up, too, but only 
by 9.5%—14,569,856 ton miles, as against 
13,815,039. Mail volume for the first six 
months of this year was 17,031,730 ton 
miles, up 4.1% over volume for the 
comparable 1947 period. Only Ameri- 
cen, United, Western and National car- 
ried less mail this year than last. 

One of the bright spots was the fact 
that the percent of scheduled miles com- 
pleted moved up to 95.3%, as compared 
to 93.4% in the first half of 1947, indi- 
cating improved operating conditions 
and techniques. 


162,000 Feeder Passengers 


Traffic in all categories showed sharp 
increases on the nation’s 10 operating 
feeder airlines the first half of this year, 
but load factors remained low, due 
largely to an increase of 150% in avail- 
able seat miles flown and of 81% in 
available ton miles flown. 

Figures filed with the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board show that the feeders (exclu- 
sive of All American Aviation and Los 
Angeles Airways, which do not carry 
passengers) flew 162,513 revenue pas- 
sengers 33,099,000 passenger miles in the 
first half of 1948, as compared to 81,049 
passengers and 15,630,000 passenger 
miles in the same six months of 1947. 

The number of available seat miles 
flown was 133,448,000 this year, against 
53,154,000 in the 1947 half-year, which 
accounted largely for this year’s pas- 
senger load factor of 24.8%, as compared 
to that of 29.4%. 

However, there were three feederlines 
operating this year which were not in 
the picture in the first half of 1947: 
Trans-Texas, which started operating 
last fall, Wisconsin Central and Pied- 
mont Airlines, both of whom inaugu- 
rated service last February. Divorcing 
their traffic from the six-months total 
and comparing only those airlines who 
operated in both periods, the figures 


show these gains: 


Revenue passengers, 
81,049, 
miles, 


143,767 against 
up 77.4%; revenue passenger 
28,839,000 against 15,630,000, up 
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84.5%; available seat miles, 105,922,000 
against 53,164,000, up 99.2%; passenger 
load factor, down from 29.4% to 27.2%. 

Total ton miles of revenue traffic 
flown by the 10 feeders in the first half 
of 1948 amounted to 3,234,544. Traffic 
in addition to passengers was as follows: 
mail, 104,092; express, 57,120; freight, 
101,709. This represented only 25.6% of 
the total available ton miles flown— 
12,612,620. 


Freight Service. Last year, most of 
the feederlines had carried no freight at 
all, whereas six of them reported traffic 
of this type this year. Agressive de- 
velopment of freight traffic might help 
fill much of the available empty space 
being flown by these carriers. One 
handicap is that most of the feeder route 
points are non-industrial cities, but there 
still probably is an untapped cargo po- 
tential of respectable dimensions. 

Pioneer, first of the certificated feeders, 
led in total number of passengers flown 
in the first half of this year, with 39,- 
715, followed closely by Southwest Air- 
ways, with 38,364. West Coast was third 
with 29,693. The latter had the highest 
passenger load factor of the feeders, 
however, flying 3,583,000 passenger miles 
out of 10,975,000 available seat miles for 
a load factor of 32.6%. Southwest ranked 
second with a 32.2% load factor on 7,- 
056,000 revenue passengers and 21,899,000 
available seat miles flown. Pioneer’s 
load factor was 30.7%. 

The 10 feeders reported 6,802,586 reve- 
nue plane miles flown the first six 
months of this year out of 7,394,911 
scheduled miles for a completion factor 


| 92.0%. 


New Air Travel Cards 


Inauguration of a new Universal Air 
Travel Plan which will enable travelers 
to buy air transportation on credit 
almost anywhere in the world is sched- 
uled for Oct. 1 under an agreement an- 
nounced last month by the Air Traffic 
Conference of America and the Inter- 
national Air Transport Association. 

Under the plan, the traveler will gen- 
erally be able, by making a deposit of 
$425 or its equivalent in other cur- 
rencies with one airline, to obtain a 


| credit card which will be honored for 
| transportation by all other subscribing 


airlines anywhere along their domestic 


| and international routes. 


A score of Canadian, Dutch, Scan- 
dinavian and U. S&S. airlines already have 
subscribed to the plan, and many others 
are expected to become members by 
Oct. 1. All of the more than 90 mem- 
bers of ATC and IATA, serving more 
than 200 countries are eligible to par- 
ticipate. 

Three Categories. In order to con- 
form to various national exchange con- 
trols, cards will be issued in three cate- 
gories: 

“International” cards, good for unre- 
stricted universal air travel. 


“Territorial” cards, good in North 








America, the West Indies, the Bahamas, 
Bermuda, Newfoundland and the Ha- 
waiian Islands. 

“Controlled” cards, which can be used 
only within the limitations prescribed 
by certain countries on the amount of 
money their residents can spend on 
foreign travel. 

Air Travel Credits, similar to letters 
of credit, will be issued in conjunction 
with controlled cards. Subscribers may 
specify whether they wish their cards 
to be usable by themselves alone, by 
certain other designated persons, or 
without any restrictions whatever. 

Settlement of credit accounts between 
airlines issuing the cards and others 
honoring them will largely be made 
through the IATA Clearing House in 
London and the Airlines Clearing House 
in Chicago, which are already linked 
by an international agreement. 

That the plan will find favor with the 
traveling public is indicated by the 
latest report of the Airlines Clearing 
House, which showed a $10,000,000 in- 
crease in interline billings of the or- 
ganization’s 22 airline members against 
each other for the first six months of 


this year, as compared to the same 
period last year. Nearly all of the in- 
crease resulted from _ settlement of 


credit card sales. 


Winter Atlantic Excursions 


Air traffic across the Atlantic had 
been pretty good all summer, but what 
concerned most of the international air- 
lines was how to keep volume up dur- 
ing the coming fall and winter months. 
Last month it appeared most of them 
had decided the answer was winter ex- 
cursion fares. 

First carrier to file such fares with 
CAB was Pan American Airways, which 
proposed trans-Atlantic fares, applicable 
on round-trip passage, that were 25% 
below present round-trip fares. Sample 
fare: New York to London, $466.70, 
compared to a present fare of $630. 

Affected would be all PAA flights to 
Eire, United Kingdom, Europe, Centra: 
Africa, South Africa, the Middle East 
and India, beginning Oct. 1. A 30-day 
limit would apply on tickets to Europe, 
a 60-day limit to Africa. 

Within a few days, SABENA Belxian 
Airline and Scandinavian Airlines Sys- 
tem announced their plans for insti‘ut- 
ing reduced round-trip fares across the 
Atlantic. 

SAS planned a round-trip tariff b.sed 
on the one-way fare plus 25%, good 
from Oct. 1 through. next Mar. 1. ‘The 
New York-Stockholm fare would be 
$576.45, compared with present $76: .60, 
and fares to Oslo and Copenhagen w« uld 


be cut $730.60 to $576.45. SABENA 
expected to offer a round-trip t: riff 
which would be one-third more an 


the one-way fare. 

Tourist Dollars Wanted. Air Fr: ace 
next entered the picture, announ: ing 
30-day round-trip excursion fares ef- 
fective Oct. 1 to Apr. 1, of $493.40 tor 
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mis, passage from New York to Paris or Bs )' at 
Ha- Lendon, compared with $666 at present. 
Henri J. Lesieur, general manager of 
used Air France for North America, said the 
ibed new rate had been under consideration 
t of for a long time and was influenced only 
on bv the desire to bring more tourist dol- 
lars into France. 
ters American Overseas Airlines based its 
tion proposed excursion rate on one and* 
may one-third of one-way fares. Its New 
ards Oct. 1 to May 1, would be $466.70, same 
by as that offered by Pan American. Other 
or AOA fares would be: Washington-Oslo, 
$577.70, as against a present fare of 
feen $755.20; New York-Amsterdam, $508, 
hers down from $685.80; Boston-Shannon, 
vade $410.70, down from $554.40. 
) In TWA’s 30-day round-trip fare be- 
yuse tween New York and Paris would be 
ked $493.40, compared with the present $666, 
thus matching the excursion fare an- 
the nounced by Air France. Other proposed 
the TWA excursion fares were: Washington- 
ring Rome, down from $832.60 to $614.93; 
in- Washington-Bombay, $1,176.26, as against 
or- $1,590.40. A view looking into the spacious lower berth of a DC-6 sleeper plane. In 
inst KLM Royal Dutch Airlines filed re- Skyberth—.,., ice to be inaugurated Sept. |, American Airlines will provide eight berths 
3 of duced round-trip fares generally com- daily in each direction between Los Angeles and New York. Ninety dollar berth charge 
ame parable to those of competitive car- includes privileges of dual occupancy of lower berths. 
in- riers. For example, its New York- 
of Amsterdam round-trip fare will be $508, cupancy of the lower berths, which are fare with Skysleeper accommodations is 
against the present $685, exactly match- of extra large size, is permitted. $247.85 plus tax, or $90 more than the 
ing the AOA excursion rate between American’s New York-Los Angeles’ regular fare. 
5 those points. 
had : British Overseas Airways Corp., 
hat Swissair, and Trans-Canada Air Lines 
re had not yet acted on trans-Atlantic 


excursion fares at presstime. 


re Whether CAB would approve the ex- 
We cursion fares of the U. S.-flag lines re- - 


ned to be seen, but it was consid- 
ex- 


ered unlikely the Board would deny 
“thc tee ancrein ©” ff BALTIMORE, RICHMOND 
vith , tf 


at a competitive disadvantage with 


ich foreign-flag operators. An Inter- 
ible al Air Transport Association res- and PANAMA CITY, FLA. 









29 Te n adopted by all IATA traffic con- 
iple es allows members to institute ex- 
3.70, ym fares between specific points, This month National puts its 14 years of experience to work 
, ere oo — ee 1 providing more time for businessmen, more fun for vacationers, 
tas tg sed ‘aan pt caer more speed for emergency travelers to three new cities. 
“as of U i ational airlines. 
a he ee oe These new routes tie in two more seaports to National’s expand- 
ype, f Offers Sleeper Service ing system which provides a vital air link between Atlantic and 
nscontinental air sleeper service is Gulf Coast shipping centers. Baltimore and Richmond will be served 
an available for the first time since by 4-engined Buccaneers exclusively, with time-trimming flights 
nt when the Air Force requisitioned to National's 32 cities in 11 states and Cuba. 
t to-coast sleeper planes then in 
the ce. American Airlines, beginning 
: l, is offering eight berths daily in 
sed é direction on its DC-6 Mercury 
od Ff s between New York and Los Route 
The les. 
be rmally outfitted to carry 52 pas- of the 
60, ers in reclining chairs, the DC-6 
uld § ers provide seats for 36 passengers Buccaneers 
NA i ire fitted with four upper and four 
riff r berths in a private compartment 
ian é e rear of the plane. Berths may 
I cupied by Los Angeles-bound pas- 
ce sc. Jers an hour before departure at La 
ing G: .rdia Field, and eastbound passen- 
ef- £ will be permitted to sleep an hour 





for arrival in New York. Double oc- 
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Bargain Rate to Mexico 


American Airlines last month put 
into effect a bargain rate for transcon- 
tinental air travelers who might like to 
make a side trip into Mexico. For an 
extra charge of $46.30, passengers flying 
from the East Coast to Los Angeles 
could arrange their routing to provide 
for a Mexico City stopover, and pas- 
sengers bound for San Francisco could 
make stopovers at both. Mexico City 
and Los Angeles for $65.45 above the 
direct routing fare. The bargain would 
be available only until Sept. 30, when 
excursion rates to Mexico expire. 

In cooperation with travel agents, 
American was distributing hundreds of 
catch-all travel bags to prospects in 
metropolitan areas, featuring the new 
vacation rate to Mexico City. 


Now Ready 
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> A comprehensive Traffic 
and Financial Analysis of 
twenty-four U.S. Airlines. 


> Authoritative. 
> Quick Reference. 


> An Indispensable Tool. Pioneer in 4th Year 

Pioneer Air Lines (originally Essair, 
Inc.), first of the feeder or community 
airlines to begin operating under a CAB 
temporary certificate, felt it had much 
to be proud of as it celebrated its third 
anniversary on Aug. 1. 

From an original route system of 638 
miles, it had grown to 2,200 route miles; 
the number of cities served had in- 
creased from six to 24; the number of 
schedules operated had grown from four 
to 26 daily; passenger volume had risen 
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the number of employes had increase 
from 69 to 444, and flight equipmer: 
owned by the company had increased 
from three Lockheed Electras to nine 
DC-3 passenger planes and two C-4 
cargo planes. 

During its three years of operations, 
Pioneer had flown more than 41,000,000 
passenger miles, carrying 136,000 pas- 


sengers between the Texas and New 


Mexico cities it serves. Passengers 
numbered 4,452 during the five months 
it operated in 1945, 20,687 in 1946, 62,698 
in 1947, and nearly 50,000 during the 
first seven months of 1948. And there 
had not been a single injury or fatality 
to passenger or crew during the entire 
period. 

While Pioneer is now in its fourth 
year of operation its feederline certifi- 
cate was reissued in November, 1946, to 
run three years until Nov. 14, 1949. The 
reissuance came at the time that Pioneer 
was awarded new routes in the Texas- 
Oklahoma area decision, in order that 
certificates for the old and new routes 
would run concurrently. 


WAL’s Convair Schedules 


Western Air Lines has set up sched- 
ules of 1 hour and 38 minutes between 
Los Angeles and San Francisco for the 
Convair-Liners it is placing in service on 
Sept. 1. This compares with 2 hours for 
DC-4 schedules, and with 1 hour and 
45 minute runs with TWA’s Constella- 
tion and United’s DC-6 equipment. 

Western will start with four-round- 
trip Convair flights daily between Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, and one 
through schedule between San Diego 
and Seattle. 


Am. Aviation Tariff Reports 


A new service for air shippers and 
airline tariff departments has _ been 
added to the AMERICAN AVIATION list of 
publications and industry services. 

Titled AIR TARIFF REPORTS, the 
new service is issued from Washingion 
three days weekly. Data are taken from 
latest tariff filings with the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board and presented in con- 
censed, coded form for quick-reference 
use by all persons concerned with pas- 
senger fares, cargo tariffs, and related 
regulations. Separate reports are issue 
for passengers and cargo. 

Data filed by non-scheduled and ir- 
regular carriers, as well as by certifi- 
cated airlines, are included in the re- 
ports. 

Subscription rate is $75 yearly ‘or 
both services, or $50 per year for eit!er 
passenger or cargo reports. 


Football Charter: Capital Airlines 
already has booked charter flights ‘or 
five teams of the All-American Football 
Conference, two National Football 
League teams, and 10 college elevens ‘oF 
the 1948 season, and is negotiating w‘th 
other clubs. 
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U. S. Domestic Airline Traffic for January-June 












































































































































































































‘ine 
47 a 
NE 
on: American 2,660,855 26,149,292 
; Brant ff 265, ues 92,538,000}  166,613,000| 55.9% | 443,392 430,335 5,321,498 
00 Capital 676,923| 127,153,000] 261,831,000| 48.9%| 401,378 | 98,912 
2D 
as- Caribbean 37 » tele 2,323,000 5,042,000 | 46.0% 2,668 eee. 
le cas 128,790 51,016,000 87,368,000 | 58.3% 209,410 302,820 
= 
ers Colonial 59.158 16,623,000 26,801,000 | 62.0% 37,809 25,039| 13,399/ 1,810,975 3,270,627] 55.3%| 1,283,340) 1,293,391 
Continental 7%, 282 27,236,000 54,019,000 | 50.4% 78,150 &7,W61 | 125,622) 2,861,530 6,007, 47.08| 2,620,924) 2,627,197 
ths Delta 232,311} 91,597,000! 176,677,000| 2.8%] 450,008 | 424,081 ,521| 10,473,233 | 23,636,187] S¥.3%| 6,486,681) 6,992,397 
698 Masters 1,008,578; 529,415,000} 856,679,000/ 61.7%] 2,027,066 | 1,876,977) 2,679,932 +235. 387 116,146,226) 51.9%| 24,835,997] 25,560,547 
th Hawaiian 163,002 22,861,000 33,415,000 | 68.04 ° . 282,235} 2,226, 3,875,577| 57.4%| 1,525,286) 1,267,492 
e 
ere Inland 3,148 12,478,000 22,292,000 | 55.9% 49, S84 24,980; 31,027) 1,299,764 2,300,490) 56.5%] 1,144,383) 1,262,030 
: uch 148,675 ats, 999,000 75,202,000 | 59.0% 132,888 88,768) 130,564) %&,608,95% 7,766,255] 59.%| 3,766,607) 3,802,126) 
lity Sational * 66,556 37,127,000 88, 536,000) 1.9% 119,808 327.479} 801,149) 4,706,632 | 13,364,934) 35.2%/ 2,172,490) 2,283,499 
. Bortheast 117,292 22,095,000 50,740,000 | 43. 9% 26,728 $a 89,958} 2,204,130 4,997,922) 44.1%) 1,538,499) 1,765,668 
ire Northwest 269,102} 152,235,000) 261,382,000] $8.2%) 1,031,222 603,356| 762,397| 17,222,063 | 32,546,946) 52.9%| 7,848,530) 8,025,629 
ma 565.753| 10,672,000] 666,657,000/ 61.64| 4,574,507 | 2,821,609/ 4 264,263) 51,225,222 | 82,283,737] 62.2%| 25,780,436) 26,312,535) 
rth United 855,589| 516.795.000| 775.976.000| 66.64| 3,894,283 | 3,483,365| &971,136| 65,929,780 | 110,886,500] 59.9%| 27,873,368] 28,314,183 
ifi- Vestern 133,904 52,345,000 94,996,000} 55.1% 216,054 145,222} 337,086] 5,714,015 | 11,870,174 48.1%] 3,063,454  3,053,66% 
to TOTALS 5,868,385] 2,781,552,000| &,653,275,000| 59.7%| 17,031,730 [14,569,856 /30,723,010) 333,446,918 | 618,639,467) 53.8%) 152,421,920) 156,165,358 
he * ALPA gilot strike oreted midnight Bebruary 3, 1946. 
eer 
as- 
hat monsny ane i oe . toa 2 = 
tes 
U. S. Feeder Airli ffic f 
. 3. Feeder Airline Trafic tor January-June 
-d- Ps J. PA 
en Xs ig Se, 
; soe” Fi “s 
the tl sth ti, Mil 
on 
for eoee ees. 16,687; «2s s 
3 8,682 13,859,000 7,187| 16,558 31 % 
nd 9.20% 8,193,000 a wee 189,550 609,652 | 1.0% | 481,347 509,015 | 94.3% 
la- 6,43 3,229,000 2,227| . 2. 84,057 | 362,358 | 23.26 | u2e,536 | 26,689 | 96.98 
11,666 13,733,000 | 19.3% 11,205 6,130} 33,168 321,798 | 1,161,962 | 27.2% 762,41 689,513 | 85.7% 
‘oe 9,u8 9,752,000 | 23. 5,126 4,013 2,866 232,705 977,082 | 23.7% 865,385 501,272 | 92.0% 
0S 9.75 34,034,000 | 30.7% 26, 40% 9.159; 12,969 845,550 | 3,533,573 | 23.9% | 1,417,538 | 1,520,940 | 93.2% 
36s 21,899,000 | 32.2% 19,705 13,202/ 33,875 77%,893 | 2,264,903 | 34.2% | 1,077,857 | 1,132,388 | 94.9% 
ne 6,361 15,547,000 9.3% 7,492 3.5m 2,293 141,96 | 1,237,492 | 11. 701,298 74,260 | 96.6% 
Tes 
ge | woot Coast 29,693 10,975,000 | 32.6% 6,232 &,7ML) 2. es 334,628 | 1,120,693 | 30.1% 579, 4us 614,964 | 92.9% 
IWie, Cont.°4 2,967 498 ,000 2,227,000 | 22.0% 3.371 Sal 6c «se $2,212 215,497 | 24.2% 242 ,690 319,570 | 75.% 
| TOTALS 162,513 | 33,099,000 | 133,888,000 | 24.8%) 122,132 71,807) 101,709 3,267,270 | 12,785,564 | 25.5% | 7,607,987 | 6,316,489 | 21.66 
Helicopter Mail Service 
nd jlos Angeles| . 2... eee seen Bawa wel «cso cose 10,225 41,303 | 26.7%] 123,078 128,295 | 94.1% 
en * Began pperations Feorpary 20, 1948, ** Began bperaticas February 2}, 19%. 
of 
he 
on 
: ic Airli ffic for J 
. U. S. Domestic Airline Traffic for June 
fi , me a ae a ae 
7 rd $ g WA < Zo. AX. A PA Lost 
s- Rg oo a oes 3 a A LI som P Rea Oe “a 
o> , 3 ‘ , o> / 
od & a; ww oe” eS SY ES 
od Nae ane ta 
| | | 
can 275.398 | 130,971,000} 213,641,000 | 61.3% 1,726,495 15,866,585 | 29,975,107) 51.6%| 5,279,364 | 5,218,898 | 99.8%) 
r- iff 5,543 17,691,000 30,989,000 | 57.0% 70,522 73,964} 85,325/ 1,926,141 | 3,786,738) 1.6) 960,687 | 926,673 | 99.0% 
Le au 99,228 27,105,000 53,493,000 | 50.6% 6,077 LAM | 344,733) 3,261,610 | 6,726,965/ 47.0%/ 1,602,873 | 1,606,392 | 98.7% 
ees 5,706 356 ,000 895,000 | 39.7% 42 eeee 640 29,647 | +584) 37.2% 34,829 34,829 |100.0%; 
Be 3 26,302 | 10,305,000; 16,592,000 |62.1%| 37,789 50,127 | $0,268 1,126,692 | 2,160,263} 52.1%| 621.387 | 615.798 | 99.9% 
; nial 13,263 3, 702,000 5,457,000 | 67.8% 5.20 4,124 2,108 385,005 | 730,070] 52.7%] 261,999 259,320 | 97.6% 
or nental 15,081 5,606,000 9,906,000 | 56.9% 13,269 8,408 30,347 589,035 1,103,851| 53.3% 480,876 480,960 | 99.9% 
or . 4b, 663 | 15,788,000} — 27,955,000 | 56.3% 61,325 63,685 | 136,115| . 1.775.537 | _3.733.340/ 47.9%| 1,060,841 | 1,078,956 | 98.1% 
ern 176,29 78,977,000 | 130,876,000 | 60.3% 327.579 274,799 | 408,352| 8,832,110 | 18,332,797| 48.1%| 4,013,408 | 4,025,860 | 99.2% 
\ien 33,912 &, 267,000 6,640,000 | 71.7% 3,215 11,218 47,998 402,65 73%,619| 53.2% 301,019 232,293 | 99.24 
a4 6,620 2. 579,000 3,734,000 | 69.0% 7.309 4, S47 7,948 266, 689 385,491/ 69.1% 189,255 191,400 | 98.9¢ 
29,78 8,856,000 14,353,000 | 61.7% 26,099 17,467 30,067 920,383 1,465,356/ 61.9% 710,931 704,340 | 99.9% 
j nal 15,016 8,076,000 22,612,000 | 35.7% 27,62 77,802 46,926 975,08 3,178,915| 30.66 524,166 571,242 | 98.64 
eS i heast 26,626 4,837,000 10,056,000 | 48.1% 5. 7.588 | 16,359 458, 767 1,015,350] 45.1% 303, 288 333,050 | 88.4% 
ir  Abweat 68,453 37.99% ,000 56,792,000 | 66.9% 163,063 140,008 | 155,523} 4,096,780 7,027,100} 58.3%] 1,610,348 | 1,568,188 | 99,08 
I 117,690 | — 82,09%,000| 122,088,000 | 67.26 |  saz,208 | 452,192/ 77,109| 9,606,595 | 14,951,826] 6&.2%| &,6m,499 | 4,217,973 | 99.6 
ll of 199,486} 131,610,000] 178,561,000 | 73. 720.733 615,905 |1,842,763/ 15,857,603 | 25,654,680) 61.08/ 5,357,435 | 5,207,883 | 99.2% 
- ! tern 24,389 10,087,000 15,995,000 | 63.0% 39, "a2 28,197 49,083; 1,083,771 2,061,522] 52.5% 532, 5k2 514,884 | 99,84 
h sls 1,228,191 | $81,361,000} 920,591,000 | 63.1% | 2,871.538 | 2,872,380 | 5,698,175] 66,960,619 | 123,105,570] 5%.3%| 28,456,680 | 28,086,405 | 99.2% 
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U. S. Feeder Airline Traffic for June 






































































International Airline Revenues 

















All Americam 2 ws eeee eece 3,127 35,925 | 18.28 157,896 19,328 99.1% 
Challenger 2,495 709 ,000 2,495,000 1,602 201,374 | 39.9% 124,500 | 95.46 
Bepire 2,61 602,000 1,787,000 980 130,014 | 45.7% 85,088 85,068 | 99.3% 
Nlorida 1,153 152,000 $20,000 272 v 8,07 | 26.3% 66,762 66,780 | 99.9% 
Monarch 3,323 730 ,000 2,549,000 1,396 13 226,406 36.4 141 ,606 149,537 Ca 
Piedmont 4,086 977,000 3,606,000 1,775 +520 358,35. | 27.9%) 170,562 171,900 | 99.2% 
Pioneer 8,98 2,352,000 7,475,000 2,012 +902 719,817 | 27.64| 311,345 312,440 | 99.64 
Southwest 9,908 1,681 ,000 4,650 ,000 3,208 373 b6b,926 | 36.08%) 221,253 229,266 | 96.24) 
Trane-Texas 1,539 374,000 2,880,000 921 247 255.133 | 1%.) 137,152 137,892 | 99.46 
West Coast 6,476 820,000 2,189,000 5 eee 217,993 34.7%) 111,760 118,076 | 9%.7%) 
Wis. Cent. 1,089 185,000 561,000 845 > $8,676 | 33.2% 64,822 75,300 | 86.0%) 
TORALS hl ,236 8, 82,000 28,712,000 17,049 22,378 2,726,630 | 32.0%| 1,567,086 | 1,690,065 | 97.2%) 
sf Helipopter Mai Service 
Los Angeles eece ceee eeece ee 2. ” cee eee e 2.27 8,233 27,952 23.98 





& Expenses for May 
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cas 87,197 333 45,245 
Colonial 119,781 90.758 82,422 
Bastern 73,419 64,811 bh 864 43,044 
Bational 51,914 3,146 62,378 
Northwest 856,530 370,921 5) ea 378,907 602,695 
Panagra 1,170,532 863,058 65,685 673,197 
Pan American } 
tin Amer} 4,944,135 | 3,583,967 186,914 167,970 735,871 113,326 4,9 2,888,930 
Atlantic 3,447,001 | 2,415,758 479,926(4 116,021 226, 458 59 ,090 3,2 1,579,793 } 
Pacific 2,638,142 | 1,487,961 889 , 575(4 41,253 147,634 25,804 2.5 1,069,918 
Alaska 459,038 22,316 te 53,713 1,238 e° beled, 6 225,622 
TWA 2,956,618 | 1,963,208 Su ,729 195,59% | 160,762 , 67,989 3, 449,967 119 | 2,093,888 | 
United > 280,738 25,512 19,855 ceee 6,199 . 4,121 253,893 126, 364 | 
TOTALS 19,041,887 | 13,050,112 2.976, 346 653,430 | 1,523,251 99,825} 347,869 98,916 | 19,370,968 10,400,037 | 
| 
1) Represent? company's eptimate of amgunt which siould be rec@ived in acdordance with terms of the Civil Asronaptics Act, shon permanent | 
are estat ished. Estigate exceeds temporary rates in effect’ by $274,745. 
2) Temporaryirates in effect exceed estimate by $279,320. i 
3) Eetimate ¢xceeds tempofary rates injeffect by $91,452. | 
BQTE: Datg¢ in above tabulations werg compiled by American Aviation Pubjications erds monthly reports filed by| the airlines/with the Civ 
Aerénautics Board. Figures fdr american firlines include that carrier's service to Mexiqp but not to ada; for C @S to Havana | 
Colg@nial to Bermweda; Eastern $o Puerto Rigo; Nationa] ito Eavans; Northwest tq Orient, and United to Honplulu., Operations of U.S, | 
Carfiers into Catajda are included in domegqtic reports ito CaB, laccordance @ith CaB filing procedures, | 
. . . 
U. S. International Airline Traffic for June 
3 
fe? 
eh ee 
American 9,909 5.37%,000 8,687,000 | &. 7.959 1,679| . 165,927 742,159 | 1,494,555) 51.78] 214,156 225.755 | 93.9% 
Amor. O'Seaq 8,493 | 22,579,000 | 29,602,000 | 76.1%) 121,146 °/ 15,188/ 146,663) ....| 2,693,422 | 4,065,369) 66.2%/ 746,951 756,368 | 99.1% 
Braniff °° 268 46 ,000 3,407,000 | 13. cocsl coos =O 46,555 483,115) 9.6% 8, Se 69, 54% |100.0% 
cas 1,172 803,000 1,850,000 | 43.u% 156 ooeel oes 7,433 88,768 207,076) 42.84 41,100 41,100 |100.0% 
Colonial 1,96 1,249,000 2,385,000 | 52.3% 499 * 138] .. 7,305 143,759 317,868) 45.2% 985 54,716 |100.0% 
Bastern 1,621 1,894,000 3,461,000 | 5%. 7% 2,810 cesel oe mn ,090 230,925 396, 552| 58.2% 62,400 62,400 /100.0% 
Bational 1,909 612,000 1,590,000 | 38.4% 889 a8 19,900] «cee 76,733 261,834] 29.3% 34,680 34,680 |100.0% 
Borthwest 2,530 4,870,000 8,847,000 | 55.0%) 126,279 13,118 5,012] 102,569 757.255 | 1,368,044) 55.3%| 352,924 352,272 | 99.9% 
7,14 6,697,000 | 15,110,000 | 57.9%] 18,354 32,063} 119,105 2,930} 1,141,275] 2,017,480) 56.5%} 470,266 465,628 | 97.64 
Pan Americay 
Lat. Amer] 53,649 46,957,000 87,870,000 | 53.4%) 22,215 16,866 /1,23%,296] 84,716) 6,432,596 | 11,950,840) 53.84 /| 2,358,214 | 2,368,579 | 98.3% 
Atlantic | 12,036 | 31,708,000 | 43,608,000 le 188,947 */ 40,758} 352,136] 36,628) 4,058,771 | 6,267,629) 64.7% | 1,216,632 | 1,195,670 | 95.4% 
Pacific 8,748 | 25,979,000 | 34,591,000 | 75.1%] 298,913 12,268] 313,991; ....| 3,181,899 4,773,911) 66.6€/ 1,360,638 | 1,332,662 | 99.9% 
Alaska 3,826 3,530,000 7,003,000 | 50.46) 34,266 ecvel SE ces 694,877 | 1,324,045) 52.46 | 228,740 211,382 | 99.9% 
™! 7,679 | 25,258,000 | 39,154,000 | 64.9%) 189,358 °| 79,577) 462,579) ... «| 3,529, 5,542,005} 63.6%) 1,100,566 | 1,009,439 -_ 
United 2,336 »606,000 6,501,000 | 86.2% 28,387 2.2 9:8 9,869, ...-. 612, 747,254 81.9% 144,000 |100.0%) 
TOTALS 122,736 | 185,562,000 | 293,706,000 | 63.1%/1,250,950 211,631 |2,939,057] 443,880) 24,430,900 | 41,157,577) 59.3%| 8,469,374 | 6,314,195 | 96.4% 
bition to mail/ton miles the) toriovtng international parcel post top smiles were listed: 
brican Overseap 14,734; Colopial 95} PAA Atlantic Divisiog 15,272; FWA 24,496 
oo Operations Jupe 4, 1946. 
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By 
AMERICAN 
AIRLINES, INC. 


43-02 Ditmars Bivd. 
ASTORIA, L. I., NEW YORK 


* Douglas DC-3 Airplane Parts, Acces- 
ories and Ground Equipment 


Vright G-102 (C9GB, R-1820) Engine 
Parts, Accessories and Components 


‘&W R-1830-92 Engine Parts, Acces- 
ories and Components 


ALSO 


souglas DC-4 Airplane Parts and 
Accessories and Ground Equipment 


‘&W R-2000-13 (2SD13G) Engine 
‘arts, Accessories and Components 
many of which are interchangeable 
vith R-2000-7-9-11 Engines). 








ese inventories are available for in- 
‘tion at our warehouses at Astoria, 
I., New York, Tulsa, Oklahoma and 
"t Worth, Texas, and offered F.O.B. 
se points for domestic shipment at 


ry attractive prices. 


ompt attention will be given to all 
juests for quotations directed to the 
tention of the Director of Surplus 
‘les at the above address. Write 
rr or Telephone (Ravenswood 





Classified 


Aduertising 


The rates for advertising in this section are as follows: “Help Wanted,” “Positions Wanted,” 
“Aircraft Wanted or For Sale,” and all other classifications $1.00 a line, minimum 
$4.00. Estimate bold face heads 30 letters and spaces per line; light body face 40 per line; 


box numbers add two lines. Terms, cash with order. 
lication date. Rates for display advertisements upon request. 


Forms close 20 days preceding pub- 
Address all co ndence 


rTrespo: 
to Classified Advertising Department, AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS, 1025 Vermont 


Avenue, NW., Washington 5, D. C. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Ex Col AAF 
EXECUTIVE STAFF OFFICER 

Ex Colonel and Airline Pilot desires posi- 

tion with corporation contemplating pur- 


| chase of executive transport. Not inter- 


ested in position as aerial chauffeur, but 
where will have administrative position in 
sales, purchasing, public relations or labor 
relations. Can plan, organize, direct and 
control department or company. Knows 


| principles of handling people; business or- 


ganization, unity of command, span of 
control, and homogeneous assignment; mo- 
tion economy, including efficient work flow 
and lay-out—THERBLIGS Three years 
command and staff experience. An airline 
pilot is your best insurance policy. Box 
145, San Mateo, California. 


Certificated CAA dispatcher with overseas 
dispatching experience desires dispatching or 
operational assignment in the United States, 
preferably in California. Good references. 
Box No. 629, AMERICAN AVIATION, 1025 
Vermont Avenue, N. W., Washington 5, D. C 


Airline Transport Pilot DC-3. With major 
airline 342 years. Considerable experience 
DC-4, DC-6. 3,400 hours. Accountant; mar- 
ried; 33 years of age. Desires pilot affilia- 
tion company or individual. Veteran. Box 
No. 630, AMERICAN AVIATION, 1025 Ver- 
mont Avenue, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 





FOR SALE 





DELUXE PASSENGER PBY-5A. EXCEL- 
LENT CONDITION, VERY LOW ENGINE 


| TIME. PRICE $68,000. WRITE: Box No. 625, 


AMERICAN AVIATION, 1025 Vermont Ave- 
nue, N. W., Wasbington 5, D. C. 


Lockheed Lodestar. Factory passenger in- 
terior. Complete airline equipped. Just 
certificated. Under 1000 hours total time. 
Beautifully polished. Will sell, trade or 
lease. Arthur C. Hyde, Congressional Air- 
port, Rockville, Maryland Oliver 8888. 





Babb Sells Trainers to China 


Sale to the Chinese Air Force of 200 
North American Harvard trainers, 125 
Pratt & Whitney engines as replacement 
units for the planes, and a large quantity 
of spare parts, has been announced by 
The Babb Co., Inc. 

It was also stated that Babb Inter- 
national, S.A. has been dissolved. Jim 
Boyce, formerly mentioned as succeed- 
ing Sol Vorhees as chairman of Babb 
International in Geneva, Switzerland, is 
director of European operations for The 


| Babb Co., Inc. 





Established 1923 





WORLD-WIDE distributors of multi-engine transport type aircraft, 
engines, their components and accessories. Agent for WAR ASSETS 
ADMINISTRATION. Write, wire or telephone your requirements. 





4 
LEMOS LE ivi 
COMPANY 
34-17 Lawrence Street, Flushing, L. I., N. Y., Cable Address: AIRAMBROSE. 
Branch Warehouse: Oakland Municipal Airport, Oakland, Calif. 
Agents for Frank Ambrose Aviation (Canada) Ltd., Dorval Airport, Montreal, Canada 


and Frank Ambrose Aviation, S. A. Panama City, R. P. 
U. S. Export License No. 191 
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WINGS OF 
YESTERDAY 








25 Years Ago 





The U. S. Air Mail Service on Aug. 
25, 1923 concluded a successful four-day 
demonstration of the practicability of 
28-hour air communication between the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts by relays of 
mail planes flying day and night. 

* 


The American Bar Association unani- 
mously endorsed the enactment of a 
Federal law to regulate aviation. 


10 Years Ago 


(In AMERICAN AVIATION) 


A National Air Mail Feeder Confer- 
ence was held in Kansas City, Mo. Oct. 
6-8, 1938 under the auspices of the 
Southwest Aviation Conference and the 
Kansas City Chamber of Commerce. 
Its purpose was to organize a national 
campaign to establish air mail feeder 
lines as a system covering the United 
States. 





© 
At 12:01 a.m. Monday, Aug. 22, 1938, 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority assumed 
control over civil aviation in the U. S. 
as the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 be- 
came legally effective. 





LETTERS 


Short Count for Feeders 


To the Editor: 

You state (July 15, p. 16) that there are 
16 certificated feeder airlines, 10 of them 
operating; also, “Feeders to whom certifi- 
cates had previously been issued but who 
have been delayed in implementing them are 
Island Air Ferries, Inc., Air Commuting, Inc., 
and Parks Air Transport.” 

Gee whiz, .there are more of them than 
that. Central Airlines, Inc., Southern Air- 
ways, Inc.. E. W. Wiggins Airways, Inc., 
and Yellow Cab Company of Cleveland all 
have certificates. So does Roscoe Turner 
Aeronautical Corp., but Turner should very 
soon pass into the category of lines operating. 

There must be, by this count, 21 feeder 
airlines certificated to carry passengers on 
the three-year temporary basis. Of this num- 
ber, 18 (subtracting Air Commuting, Island 
Air Ferries, and Yellow Cab of Cleveland) 
have full authorization for passengers .and 
mail. There are only 16 regular trunk air- 
lines in continental United States. The 18 
feeders have them outnumbered. Small cities 
outnumber large ones, too. 

JOHN M. HENDRICK, 
Burbank, Calif. 


(Editor’s Note: Reader Hendrick is right in 
calling us on the short count given the 
feeders. To set the record straight, here is 
the feeder lineup as of now. 

A total of 23 companies have been ap- 
proved by CAB for feeder-type service. In 
operation are 12, including All American 
Aviation (mail & express only), Challenger, 
Empire, Florida, Los Angeles Airways (mail 
only), Monarch, Piedmont, Pioneer. South- 
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west, Trans-Texas, West Coast, and Wiscon- 
sin Central. fi 

Not yet operating are 11, including Air 
Commuting, Arizona Airways, Central Air- 
lines, Iowa Airplane Co., Island Air Ferries, 
Parks Air Lines, Robinson Airlines, Southern 
Airways, Roscoe Turner Aeronautical Corp., 
E. W. Wiggins and Yellow Cab of Cleveland. 
In addition, Chesapeake Airways has a tem- 
porary certificate good until Oct. 1 but has 
not started exercising it.) 





AIRLINE RECORD. 1948 Edition. Compiled 
and published by Roy R. Roadcap, 208 S. 
LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 112 pp. $7.50. 
This is the first of a series of projected 

annual editions of route, traffic and finan- 

cial data pertaining to airline operations. 

It contains data of all airlines for securities 

held by the public, and while not too 

analytical, it does introduce some compara- 
tive ratios to facilitate appraisal of airline 
records. 

For each airline it gives data on routes, 


the history and management, revenue 
traffic statistics, income accounts, payload 
and income account analysis, balance 


sheets, capitalization and financial ratios, 
and historical financial summary. The in- 
formation is quite complete from 1941 to 
1947 inclusive, and for some companies the 
data go back to 1935. Sources are CAB 
reports and company reports. 

Twenty-three U. S. and one foreign 
(TACA Airways) are included. Among these 
are all of the so-called trunk lines, the 
Alaska Airlines, Wisconsin Central, and 
West Coast. The following are not in- 
cluded, however: Caribbean-Atlantic, Trans- 
Texas, Challenger, Monarch, Empire, 
Florida, Hawaiian, Los Angeles Airways, 
Piedmont, and Southwest, all but several 
having, been in operation a comparatively 
short time. 

This is the first time, it is believed, 
that anyone has collected between two 
covers the essential financial and operating 
data of the majority of airlines. It is a 
worthy effort. Essentially it is a collec- 
tion of basic information from which 
analysis can be made. 


Booklets © 


Customs Hints: The Air Transport Asso- 
ciation, along with other transportation 
groups, is cooperating with the Treasury 
Department in the publication and distri- 
bution of an illustrated brochure telling 
its readers in non-technical language how 
they may speed themselves through the 
American customs when returning from a 
trip out of the Country or when entering 
the U. S. from a foreign country. Titled 
“Customs Hints,” it sums up essential points 
of customs laws and regulations. 

Tens of thousands of the brochures will 
be distributed, mostly at the expense of 
such organizations as ATA, the American 
Automobile Association and rail and steam- 
ship groups. 


Story of LAMSA: A 44-page booklet pre- 
pared by United Air Lines’ Education and 
Training Department in San Francisco is 
being used to acquaint UAL traffic personnel 
with the story of Lineas Aereas Mexicanas, 
United’s Mexican subsidiary. 

The booklet deals with LAMSA'’s back- 
ground, its service facilities and routes, facts 
about each of the cities it serves, and in- 
formation about the people. language, climate 
and geography of the various regions of 
Mexico served by the airline. 

Major credit for the compilation and writ- 
ing of the booklet goes to Ben L. Hechinger, 
of United’s education and training depart- 
ment. 





OBITUARY 


Mac Short 

Mac Short, 51, v. p. of Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp. in charge of military rela- 
tions, died of a heart attack at his work 
at the Lockheed factory, Burbank, 
Calif., on Aug. 13. 

A veteran of 30 years in aviation, 
Short was one of the nation’s best 
known aviation designers and was the 
first president of the Vega Airplane Co, 
a subsidiary of Lockheed, in 1937. He 
helped form the Stearman Aircraft Co. 
of Wichita in 1927 and it was during his 
service as v. p. and chief engineer of 
Stearman that he first was associated 
with Robert E. Gross. Short spent some 
time with the Boeing Airplane Co. be- 
fore rejoining Gross as president of 
Vega. When Lockheed and Vega were 
merged in 1943, he became v. p. of 
engineering for Factory A of Lockheed. 
He was made v. p. in charge of military 
relations in 1946. 

In 1943, Short was elected president 
of the Society of Automotive Engineers, 
the first time the honor had gone out- 
side the automobile industry. 





This Air Age 











Eggs: Transocean Air Lines has 
started on a contract to fly 45,000 dozen 
fresh eggs from Oakland Airport to 
Guam. The first plane carried 7,050 
dozen. The egg express continues on 
to China to fly back company crews de- 
livering C-46’s to the Chinese Air Force. 


Laundry: Bachelors in Sweden re- 
portedly are having difficulty getting 
shirts back from laundries in less than 
three weeks. One irate Swede defeated 
the time delay by packaging up a dirty 
shirt and air mailing it to the U. S. for 
washing. Scandinavian Airlines Sys- 
tem, which brought the shirt to New 
York, indicated that the enterprising 
bachelor would have his shirt back just 
three days after he sent it, or two and 
one-half weeks sooner than if he had 
taken it to a Stockholm laundry. 


Sea Service: The S. S. Choluteca was 
recently returned to service at least a 
week sooner than expected, thanks to 4 
fast shipment of a vital engine replace- 
ment by Pan American Airways. The 
steamer was laid up at Cristobal, C. Z, 


until a 5,100-Ib. shaft, complete with 
bearings, was shipped by air from Bald- 
win Locomotive Works in Philade!»hia 


to Miami where it was transferred ‘o 4 


PAA cargo Clipper. 


Roy Chalk, president 
one 


Pilgrimages: 
of Trans-Caribbean Air Lines, has 
to Rome to arrange for participation 
transportation of some of the 251,00 
Americans expected to visit Rome ™ 
1950, the year for the decennial Vatican 
pilgrimages. 


AMERICAN AVIATION 
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The Unseparated Crew 


- an Important Safety Factor 
























Fiying a modern traffic aircraft is team- 








work; each member of the crew pulls his 
weight. External conditions on a flight 
sometimes change as rapidly as the pic- 
turesequence on a screen. At such times 
there must be swift communication among 
the members of the crew, if every piece of 
information is to be coordinated in to a 
unified picture for the pilot's guidance. 
In Saab Scandia the entire crew sits 


grouped in the pilot's compartment; talk 





is unhampered, and every observation 


SIGNIFIES SAFETY can be reported as it is being made. The 


lent 
one e crew of four functions as one man — an 
, in ; 
000 exceptional safety factor. 
in 


SVENSKA AEROPLAN AKTIEBOLAGET . SAAB AIRCRAFT COMPANY + SWEDEN 








efficient aircraft operation 








a 





...(ower maintenance costs — 





Re RET 


When quick delivery is vital and 
maximum cruise-power essential, de- 
pend on Texaco Aviation Products OLLOW Texaco’s simplified lubrication plan and you'll assure sub- 
for efficient, economical operation. Fvcenciat maintenance economies. First, you'll have far fewer lubri- 
cants to store and handle, because — with only seven Texaco products 
— you can meet virtually every requirement for engine and airframe 
lubrication. 
Second, Texaco Lubrication Engineering Service . . . famous coast 
; to coast for its aviation know-how and cooperativeness . . . will 
That S why help you organize your facilities for proper storage and handling 
More revenue airline miles in the of lubricants and fuels... recommend good, safe, fast servicing 
U. S. are flown with Texaco Air- practices . . . and help in other ways to put your maintenance on the 
craft Engine Oil than with any most efficient basis. 
other brand! Find out how Texaco Aviation Products and Lubrication Engineer- 
ing Service can help you increase efficiency and reduce costs. Just 
call the nearest of the more than 2500 Texaco Wholesale Distributing 
Plants in the 48 States, or write The Texas Company, Aviation Diti- 
sion, 135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


EXACO Lubricants and Fuels 


FOR THE AVIATION INDUSTRY 


TUNE IN...TEXACO STAR THEATRE every Wednesday night featuring Gordon MacRae and Evelyn Knight...ABC Network 


